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MAGAZINE JOURNALISM 
Edited by Roland E. Wolseley, Syracuse 





FOREWORD 


34 STUDENT INTEREST IN MAGAZINE WORK AS A CAREER HAS MOUNTED IN RECENT 
years. Several large universities have expanded their magazine training program in 
the past decade, as may be realized when it is noted that five of the first 35 school 
of journalism accredited this year gained approval for magazine sequences. Up-to- 
date and authoritative materials for use in classes and guidance from experienced 
teachers, however, are scarce: the only two general books on magazine journal 
ism, for example, are out of date and print. The magazine industry does not have 
a periodical concerned broadly with its problems and techniques. Education for 
magazine journalism appears to be in need of revision. 

This special section attempts to deal with these ideas in a small measure, 
Mr. Ludeke’s explanation of the Saturday Evening Post’s editorial research tech- 
niques is an example of a current trend. Other trends in the industry are described 
by three men also widely known in their fields, providing an overview unobtainable 
elsewhere. Dean Mott’s story of the old Life is a useful example of historical 
research in this area, as well as good reading. Professors Arpan and Bird suggest 
tips and methods for which scores of teachers doubtless will be grateful. Mr. 
Elfenbein reports information that is valuable to career consultants. Professor 
Vance explains use of the magazine as a tool in general education. Dean Drewry’ 
bibliography will make work easier and more effective for teachers and students 
alike. The editor of the section has drawn heavily upon five journalism graduates 
who report upon the value of the instruction they received. 

To all the cooperative teachers and journalists who provided these article 
and to the Editor of the QUARTERLY: thanks. 


—R. E. W. 
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The Role of Resoweh in the 
Editorial Reconversion Problems 
Of a Magazine 


BY HERBERT C. LUDEKE 


In the first of four articles in this issue on current magazine 
trends, the director of the Development Division of the Curtis 
Publishing Company tells how the editors of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post make use of modern research techniques and what 
they have learned from their studies. 





y TOWARD THE END OF THE WAR WE 


sion and of an unemployment problem. 

Fortunately, for business there were 
the lessons of the postwar period of 
World War I to be studied. The rec- 
ords were there for all to see. For the 
magazine editor and publisher, how- 


There had been no such things as 
editorial research and reader traffic 


was pretty much in the dark about 


what was going to happen to reading 
tastes. 

Ben Hibbs, editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, recognized the possible 
seriousness of this situation. You are 
probably familiar with his statement 
that anyone could edit a magazine dur- 
ing a time of war, but that the crucial 
test of editing would come after that. 
His keen awareness of the problem has 
made the transition from war to peace 
a comparatively happy one for the 
Post. 

The Development Division of the 
Curtis Publishing Company was able 
to make some contribution to this suc- 
cessful transition. Through its regular 
reader traffic surveys of the Post it 
was able to keep the editors informed 
of what was going on among their 
readers. It was able to report for 
stories, articles, and other editorial 
items the percent of people who had 
read them and what they thought o 
them. 


Right from the beginning of this po- 
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tentially critical period, the editor kept 
us on the jump. He was not content to 
wait weeks for these reports from the 
field. We had to revise our procedures 
to get the records to him in a matter of 
days. To accomplish this we had the 
interviewers telegraph the results of 
their work into the main office daily. 
Consequently we knew the final score 
on each issue the day the field work 
was completed. 

One of the editor’s prime concerns 
was how long he could continue to 
hold Post readers’ interests with mate- 
rial about the war. There was a wealth 
of fine copy available. How long be- 
fore people would get sick of the sub- 
ject? In what directions would their 
interests turn? 

Reader traffic reports, according to 
Ben Hibbs, were a boon in this situa- 
tion. They indicated that interest in 
war material was holding up surpris- 
ingly well; in fact, they remained, for 
a long time, among the most popular 
subjects of all. This information 
played an important part in the deci- 
sion to buy the Eisenhower diary, the 
Admiral Halsey story, and pieces of 
similar nature. Currently, interest in 
“routine” war articles is slacking off, 
but the truly unusual piece still will 
win a large following, particularly 
among men. 

Before the “transition” period had 
begun, research had indicated that sci- 
ence articles, particularly articles on 
medical science, had high intrinsic 
reader interest. Research had also 
shown the high intrinsic interest in ar- 
ticles about “peoples and places.” Both 
these subjects have played an increas- 
ingly important part in the Post's arti- 
cle schedule and have helped materially 
in keeping reader interest high during 
this difficult time. 

Steven M. Spencer was appointed 
science editor. The Post has had an 
outstanding record of worth-while ar- 
ticles in this field ever since. The series 
of articles on the cities of America, by 
George Sessions Perry, satisfied the 
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reader’s curiosity about “peoples ani 
places” so well that it was extende 
way beyond what was originally cop 
templated. 

Another highly successful series ; 
the one we call “Men at Work.” A} 


though it was started as more or less off 


an experimental venture, reader r 
search proved it to be so popular tha 
it too was expanded and this series hy 
continued to hold the readers’ interey 
at a high level. 

The point is that the editors of th 
Saturday Evening Post have been thor 
oughly aware of the problems whic 
confront a magazine shifting from wa 
to a peacetime basis. They have bee 
alert and they have made full use 0 
modern research methods in makin 
that shift successfully. 

I have touched upon a few of th 
things that research has done in thi 
process. Perhaps I had better go baci 
a little way and explain more fully hov 
the Research Department, and particu 
larly its Development Division, fits int 
the picture. 


W THE PRESENT DEVELOPMENT DI! 
sion of the Research Department is a 
outgrowth of the original Public Opir- 
ion Division. That division was started 
in 1940 to conduct editorial research 
Its purpose was to measure public r 
action to editorial material. In thi 
year we started, among other thing 
a schedule of regular readership studis 
of the Saturday Evening Post whic 
told us what stories, articles and othe 
items of editorial content were bein! 
read, how well they were being real 
and by what kind of people. We use 
and still use, the personal interviet 
method with a sample of Post reades 


for size of community and other fx 
tors. Two issues of the Post are su 
veyed every month. 

In 1943, when the Research Depa 
ment was organized as a separate ¢ 
partment of the company, the Publi 
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Magazine Research 


Opinion Division became a division of 
the new Research Department and its 
name was changed to the Development 
Division. Under the new set-up, our 
functions were expanded to cover not 
only editorial research, but research 
for all department managers of the 
company where public opinion is in- 
volved. Most of our work is long-term 
research conducted primarily for inter- 
nal consumption. You might compare 
it to product research in most firms. 

The results of this work are used pri- 
marily to improve our product or to 
assist in making decisions of policy. 
The data and reports we prepare are 
the property of our “clients,” the de- 
partment managers to whose budget 
the cost of the individual studies is 
charged. They alone can authorize the 
use of our findings outside their de- 
partments. 

It will be appreciated, however, that 
there are times when some of our data 
should not be released. We occasion- 
ally uncover things the knowledge of 
which gives us a competitive advantage 
—methods of building up reader inter- 
est, for example. The company might 
prefer to use this to improve our mag- 
azines rather than to give it away by 
talking about it. Sometimes we feel 
that a particular finding is highly ten- 
tative. We must be reasonably sure 
that if we talk about it in public we 
aren’t going to have to eat our words 
later. Sometimes we even find an area 
of weakness which we prefer to 
strengthen rather than reveal. 

The methods we use in our work are 
of four general types. First, there is 
the reader traffic type of interview to 
which I already have referred. In 
these interviews, an interviewer sits 
down with a reader and leafs through 
a magazine page by page to learn 
which editorial items have been seen, 
Which read, and, if read, how much 
was read and how well they were 
liked. 

Second, there is the general question 
and answer type of survey. 
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Third, there is a type of survey 
which is best described as the “con- 
trolled experiment.” The controlled 
experiment is patterned after the guinea 
pig experiments in biology, in which 
one set of pigs is inoculated with a 
serum while another set, called a “con- 
trol group,” does not get the serum. 
When both sets of pigs are exposed to 
a disease germ, the power of the serum 
to prevent the disease can be observed. 
In our work the guinea pigs are people 
and the “serum” may be some new edi- 
torial treatment, the effectiveness of 
which we can measure by the reaction 
of the reader. 

The fourth method of study we use 
is statistical analysis. In our case it is 
applied particularly to a study of the 
accumulated reader traffic records 
which we have been gathering since 
1940. These records of the success and 
failure of stories and articles in achiev- 
ing readership are like the actuarial 
records of a life insurance company. 
Instead of life expectancy tables, we 
compute “readership expectancy” ta- 
bles. 

The keen interest of the Post’s edi- 
tors in these studies of the likes and 
dislikes of the reader-customer has 
made possible many improvements in 
the Post. Among the changes that have 
taken place have been: 


1. The Use of Sub-Titles: When 
Ben Hibbs took up his new duties on 
the Post there was a difference of opin- 
ion among the associate editors over 
the use of sub-titles. There was a 
strong feeling that to use them would 
be to give the story away to the reader 
and that there would be little surprise 
left. The question was turned over to 
us for study. Our conclusion was that 
not to use sub-titles resulted in a loss 
of readers. All Post stories and articles 
now carry sub-titles. 


2. The Use of Clear Type in Titles: 
While it is customary to illustrate fic- 
tion material with drawings or paint- 
ings and factual articles with photo- 
graphs or diagrams, for some time it 
was felt on the Post that fiction and 
articles should be further distinguished 
by the use of a characteristically differ- 
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ent style of lettering in the title. Fiction 
titles tended toward the cursive or 
script type of letter. The Development 
Division made a study of the accepta- 
bility of different type faces among 
Post readers and found that the great 
majority preferred a simple, clean style 
of letter, as opposed to the script type, 
for fiction as well as for articles. Today 
Post readers are getting the style of let- 
tering they prefer in both fiction and 
article titles. 


3. The Story Behind the Cover: In 
the “old” Post, the only information 
— about the cover illustration was a 
isting of its title and the name of the 
artist in the table of contents. Our 
studies of our own and other maga- 
zines indicated that a box giving the 
story behind the picture would be very 
popular. While we were not the only 
ones to make this suggestion, we were 
among the first. Today such a box is a 
regular feature of the Post and it has 
proven to be one of the most popular 
small items in the book. 


4. Letters to the Editor: Our studies 
also showed that a “Letters to the Edi- 
tor” column would not only be popu- 
lar, but would contribute to building 
reader loyalty. Such a column gives the 
reader a sense of participation in the 
book. When paper restrictions were 
eased, such a column was adopted for 
the Post. It has proven to be a success. 
The number of readers who read at 
least some of the letters is very large 
indeed 


5. Complete-In-One-Issue Features: 
Various studies indicated that there 
would be a ready “market” among Post 
readers for the “one shot,” or long story 
complete in one issue. One of the 
earliest innovations in the Post under 
Ben Hibbs was the addition of an occa- 
sional novelette or condensed novel, 
about twice the length of the average 
short story. They have proved to be 
highly desirable to the readers and as a 
rule achieve a readership well above 
the fiction average. 


The Development Division has just 
completed a new study of the effect of 
certain display methods upon a per- 
son’s inclination to read a short story 
in a magazine. We used the controlled 
experiment method for this study. 
Based upon our continuous analysis of 
traffic figures, we had some strong 
hunches concerning the effect of cer- 


tain types of titling and illustrations 
upon the reading accorded short sto- 
ries. To test these hunches further, we 
decided to construct a number of sto- 
ries to our own specifications and try 
them out on a group of representative 
magazine readers. In these specially 
prepared stories we combined appeals 
in a number of different ways, with 
several examples of each combination. 


@% WE THINK WE HAVE LEARNED 
something pretty important from this 
experiment. Specifically, we think we 
have indicated beyond reasonable 
doubt the very great importance of the 
correct relationship between titles, sub- 
titles, and illustrations. If the story is 
written primarily for a male audience, 
or for a female audience, we should 
now be able to get that audience in 
maximum degree. Furthermore, we 
think we may have found a way of 
combining the appeals so that if a 
story rightfully deserves a big dual 
(man and woman) audience, it too can 
be obtained. 

This always has been a problem. 
Things which attract men readers often 
repel women readers, and the’ other 
way around. A big dual (man and 
woman) audience for a given story 
was difficult to achieve: in striving for 
the attention of both sexes you often 
failed to win the attention of either. 
If the results of this experiment hold 
up in practice, it will be possible not 
only to step up the reading of fiction 
generally, but to build it up where we 
want it. For example, where the story 
warrants it, we should be able to win 4 
much larger following of women read- 
ers, without losing the men, than has 
been possible heretofore. Mr. Hibbs 
has appointed a member of the Post 
editorial staff to the task of applying 
this and other research findings to the 
day-to-day operations of the Post. 

One result of the use of statistical 
analysis on our accumulated traffic rec: 
ords is a gadget, produced by one of 
the members of the Division, called 2 
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“Predictograph.” With it we can pre- 
dict, with considerable success, in ad- 
vance of publication the percentage of 
Post readers who will read a given Post 
article. The mathematics involved are 


Forces in predicting a man’s probable 
success aS a combat pilot. It worked 
for them and it promises to work for 


While this gadget has little practical 
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value in itself, it does prove that our 
reader traffic methods are sound and 
our results stable. If they were not, we 
could not predict future events from 
past records. But of greater value is 
what it tells us of the relative impor- 
tance of various treatments of articles 
—such as color, number of illustra- 
tions, and length—in getting an article 
read. This information is constantly 
available to Post editors. 








Production: Mechanical Problems 
Provoke Worried Looks 


BY KENNETH B. BUTLER* 





'y MOST MAGAZINE PRODUCTION MEN 
have that worried look on their faces 

. They have that uncertain 
eeling that their “showing is slipping,” 
ince word has come down from the 
business Office that production costs 
must be held stable or, if possible, 
immed. 

What is worrying everybody, wheth- 
r their operations be financed by paid 
dvertising or subscription sales or 
both, is that the break-even point in 
bublishing has been rising alarmingly. 

ey shudder to think what would 
happen if advertising volume should 
mble. 

The overall cost of producing even a 
ell-planned magazine has doubled in 
he past four years. No one producing 
actor is to blame, for the papermaker 
nd printer, artist and engraver, en- 
elope maker and mailing list house 
ave all had their cost increases and 
ave had to pass them on. 


*The author is president of the Wayside 
ress, Mendota, Illinois, and lecturer in jour- 
#lism in the Chicago Division of the Medill 
hool of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
here he teaches a two-semester course in mag- 
ine production. 


To top it all off, paper shortages 
along with slowdowns and strikes in 
printing plants have made the monthly 
battle of getting a magazine to press 
and in the mails on time a veritable 
nightmare for the production man. 
Now he has the added problem of 
pushing through large editions con- 
taining many forms of color in plants 
where unavailability of new equipment 
has held down productive capacity. 

The result, even with publishers who 
own printing plants, has been a scurry- 
ing about to pick up typesetting, press- 
work, and even auxiliary bindery ca- 
pacity wherever they could. These 
dislocations eat up valuable time and 
increase already swollen expenses. 

Thousands of publishers have beaten 
a retreat to printing plants out of the 
metropolitan labor centers. The rea- 
sons have been twofold: to avoid work 
stoppages that cause missed or delayed 
editions, and to cut costs of production. 
Many such plants found that they 
really were not equipped to handle 
publication printing under conditions 
of tight and urgent deadlines, or they 
misjudged their capacity. Other pub- 
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lishers have found the result so suc- 
cessful they frankly wonder why they 
didn’t do it years ago. 

To find press capacity to handle 
larger editions and greater use of color 
printing, many publishers have had 
whole sections printed by offset or 
rotogravure, binding these sections into 
the book along with the regular forms 
of letterpress. 


The underlying reasons for the 
whopping big production bill cannot be 
laid entirely at the doorstep of in- 
creased costs themselves. During the 
war, when printers were dreaming of 
new and modern post-war buildings 
with many new items of equipment, 
publishers were dreaming of the re- 
turn to better and heavier paper. War- 
time governmental paper restrictions 
caused reduction in grades, basic 
weights, and trim size of magazines. 
As long as all other magazines were 
printing under these handicaps no one 
publication had to hang its head too 
greatly in shame. But after the war 
there was a return to enamels and high 
grade supers or process coated enamels 
and heavier basic paper weights. Re- 
sult: nearly double the paper cost, to 
which had to be added fast mounting 
cost per pound of the paper itself. 


It is no secret that production per 
man hour is down in many printing 
plants; so the publisher has been wor- 
rying along with the printer. 

The magazines look better, are for 
the most part better printed, and pub- 
lishers are heeding the urge of pub- 
lishers’ associations to adopt page sizes 
that will handle standard size plates. 


Production men are now making 
layouts which hold run-arounds and 
difficult composition to a minimum. 
They are also doing a better job of pre- 
paring their copy and marking it for 
the printer, in order to hold down ex- 
tra costs of alterations. Dummies are 
being pasted more carefully, to insure 
a finer result and again to avoid cost of 
remaking pages. 


Publishers who bought extra supplies 
of paper to be held in storage “just jn 
case” have found that they were tying 
up huge sums of money needed for 
operating capital, in stagnant invento- 
ries. There was many a miniature 
“Fort Knox” around the nation in the 
form of warehouses stocked with paper, 
Happily, these inventories are now be- 
ing cut down. If your favorite maga- 
zine comes out this week with a whole 
section printed on yellowish, rough fin- 
ish, it’s a pretty good sign the pub. 
lisher is unloading some stock he 
bought a year or more ago. 


WV PRODUCTION MEN HERE AND THERE 
are lightening the basic weight of their 
paper, saving dollars in paper and post- 
age as well. They are comparing the 
cost of wrappers versus use of enve- 
lopes. Some have experimented with 
installing equipment to make their own 
stencils. Unless they are a big oper- 
ator, they have abandoned the idea as 
impractical. 

They are paying more attention to 
ratio of advertising to editorial. They 
are simplifying composition and elimi- 
nating bleeds. Trade publishers and 
house magazines are using a little less 
art work, although they are spending 
more money for larger and more half- 
tone illustrations. They are changing 
their trim sizes wherever their present 
size is wasteful in press capacity by not 
using the full capacity of their print- 
er’s equipment. They are scheduling 
more carefully and refusing late copy, 
in order to avoid excessive overtime 
charges. They are not holding presses 
any more to accommodate temperamer- 
tal authors or advertisers, because it is 
too costly. 

But the trials of production and 
costs have not taken all the joy out of 
life for production men. The greater 
use of color spawned by post-war ad- 
vertising has given them opportunity t0 
use more color editorially and they ar 
doing it. They are redesigning theif 
typographical formats, using different 
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type faces and using them more imagi- 
natively. They have learned much 
from the big national magazines that 
are giving the reading public the great- 
est show of typographic excellence and 
startling, dramatic layout effects in the 
history of magazine publishing. Head- 
lines are shorter and the type size 
larger. Blurbs are shorter and cut leg- 
ends are shorter and written to come 
out in even lines. 

Layout men on trade papers and in- 
dustrial magazines are using more 
double spread layouts, recognizing that 
the reader sees two pages as a whole. 
This has given limitless outlet to 
sweeping arrangement of illustrations. 

Material in the back of the book is 
being pepped up with color and small 
illustrations. More and more, feature 
articles are being started well back in 
the book, giving a break (long needed) 
to advertisers there. 

The dramatic effect of large illustra- 
tions is being recognized. Where many 
cuts must appear to properly illustrate 
a story, at least one illustration is be- 
ing made dominant in size. New and 
interesting uses of color are being de- 
vised, and more illustrations are being 
Tun in duotone or with colored tint 
blocks running behind the black and 
white cuts. 

Change of pace in illustrations is be- 
ing accomplished by throwing in occa- 
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sional cuts of unusual shapes, or here 
and there a line drawing to offer pleas- 
ant contrast to the square halftones. 
Now and then our old friend, the out- 
line cut, is becoming more popular. 

Even the digest type magazines with 
their eggshell paper stock limitations 
for reproduction of halftones are find- 
ing new techniques for illustration and 
color. They are choosing a variety of 
families of headline types, suiting the 
type chosen to the mood of the story. 
They are incorporating whole sections 
of illustrative material, using papers 
adapted to halftone printing. 

Designers are depending less on ini- 
tial letters and subheads to break up 
pages, but are using daring and sweep- 
ing effects in printers rules and illus- 
trations to make their pages dance with 
interest. Color, where used, is less 
spotty but concentrated in effective 
doses. 

Probably the most striking develop- 
ment of all has come in cover designs. 
Dated and outworn cover designs of 
ineffectual semblance are giving way to 
bleed-off illustrations, many of them in 
multi-color—with names of magazines 
smaller, less display type cluttering up 
the design, and illustrations more dom- 
inant. White space—friend of the page 
layout artist but foe of the cover de- 
signer—is fast disappearing from the 
covers of our American magazines. 

















Advertising: Volume Grows 
And Costs Decrease 


BY W. H. MULLEN* 





THIS YEAR ABOUT 3,000 INDIVIDUAL 
products and services are being adver- 
tised in magazines, each with campaign 
investments of $25,000 or more. In 
all, nearly half a billion dollars will be 
placed in magazine advertising, in the 
100 or so most important publications. 
This total puts magazines very sub- 
stantially ahead of newspapers or net- 
work radio as the nation’s leading na- 
tional advertising medium. 

The growth of magazine advertising 
and circulations over the past few years 
has been a most spectacular one. The 
current volume of magazine advertis- 
ing is well over double that of only five 
years ago. In terms of circulation, all 
magazines which are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations have 
shown a gain from 91,000,000 copies 
average per issue in 1937 to 167,500,- 
000 copies average per issue in 1947, 
or an increase of 85 percent. 

The great variety of products and 
services which are successfully adver- 
tised in magazines today—with their 
varied array of copy appeals and ad- 
vertising techniques—makes it most 
difficult to discuss current trends and 
developments in that form of adver- 
tising. But perhaps some which may 
be mentioned are: 


1. Development of New Advertis- 
ers. After World War I, a large part of 
the increase in volume that magazines 
enjoyed came from advertisers who 
had tried out magazine advertising 
during those war years, and found that 


*Mr. Mullen is director of the Magazine Ad- 
vertising Bureau, New York, and one of the 
_— widely-known magazine industry execu- 
ives. 
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it worked. This same influx of new ad- 
vertisers has occurred following World 
War II. The latest study which was 
made by Magazine Advertising Bureau 
showed that well over a quarter of the 
advertising carried by magazines today 
is accounted for by advertisers who 
had not appeared in magazines during 
1939. 


2. Expanded Magazine Schedules. 
In 1946 there were 57 magazine adver- 
tisers investing $1,000,000 or more 
each, as against 24 of these advertisers 
in 1939. These larger individual in- 
vestments are accounted for by the ad- 
dition of new magazines to the lists of 
these leading advertisers, by their ex- 
panded schedules in magazines previ- 
ously used, and by the higher page 
rates which have accompanied growing 
magazine circulations. 

In this same connection it might be 
mentioned that the market for every 
national advertiser has greatly expand- 
ed during the last few years. Since 
1938, more than 15,000,000 people 
have been added to the nation’s popu- 
lation. This means that a new market, 
equivalent in size to New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia combined, has 
been added to every national advertis- 
er’s sales territory in the past 10 years. 
Ten years ago there were a little over 
7,000,000 families (plus single individ- 
uals living alone) with an annual in- 
come of $2,000 or more. In 1948, 
there will be well over 28,000,000 of 
these consuming units. After full ad- 
justment for increased price levels and 
higher taxes since 1938, the amount of 
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money available for consumer spend- 
ing will be at least two-thirds greater in 
1948 than it was a decade ago. Educa- 
tion has progressed in a spectacular 
fashion. In 1938, less than 15,000,000 
men and women had graduated from 
high school. This year the number of 
high school graduates in the popula- 
tion nears 36,000,000. All these 
changes and developments have greatly 
expanded the number of potential con- 
sumers of products and services. Mag- 
azine circulations have therefore grown 
greatly, and there has been a general 
tendency on the part of national adver- 
tisers to increase schedules in national 
magazines to cultivate these expanded 
markets. 


3. Development of New Advertis- 
ing Classifications. A number of adver- 
tising categories have shown a tremen- 
dous growth and development in the 
past 10 years. Among these may be 
mentioned clothing and footwear, food, 
beverages, manufacturers’ material and 
supplies, sporting goods, motion pic- 
tures and entertainment, and many 
other business classifications small in 
volume before the war, but which now 
account for a substantial portion of 
magazine billings. Still another classi- 
fication is that of retail stores, chiefly 
department stores, which now place 
substantial appropriations not only in 
fashion magazines, but which also are 
beginning to use advertising space in 
large circulation magazines. 

4. Color. With expanded and ac- 
celerated magazine printing facilities, 
and with a heightened recognition on 
the part of advertisers of the advan- 
tages of color reproduction of package 
and product-in-use, there has been a 
striking increase in the use of four- 
color advertising. A decade ago, only 
about one advertising page in every 
eight published by leading magazines 
was in four-color; currently the ratio is 
better than one four-color page out of 
every four magazine pages. 

5. Costs. National magazine adver- 
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tising is one of the few items bought by 
American business which is lower in 
price now than before the war. On a 
page-per-thousand basis (the customary 
standard of measurement for magazine 
advertising costs) black-and-white page 
rates have decreased 3.2 percent, com- 
paring 1947 with the five pre-war years 
of 1935-1939. During that same pe- 
riod, four-color advertising page costs 
declined 6.0 percent. That is a truly 
remarkable record when the huge in- 
creases in printing wages and paper 
costs are remembered, not to mention 
higher prices for manuscripts, art 
work, and all the other ingredients of 
a modern magazine. 

Of course, gross page rates have 
shown substantial increases. For ex- 
ample, a magazine’s circulation may 
have doubled since 1937, and there- 
fore it may have increased its page 
rate from $5,000 to $9,500. On a rate 
per page per thousand, cost of space in 
that magazine therefore decreased. 
But the advertiser on a restricted bud- 
get is under the obligation of investing 
$95,000 for 10 pages, rather than $50,- 
000. The general increase in gross 
page rates has confronted many adver- 
tisers with serious budget problems. 

Accompanying the general decrease 
in magazine advertising space costs has 
been a sharp advance in single-copy 
rates and subscription prices. Practi- 
cally every magazine charges the read- 
er substantially more now than a few 
years ago; the average increase has 
been approximately 100 percent. 


6. Copy Trends. Little beyond ex- 
treme generalities can be mentioned 
about copy trends in magazine adver- 
tising. At Magazine Advertising Bu- 
reau we recently attempted to classify 
a series of 160 magazine advertising 
experience stories we had issued, ac- 
cording to subject matter. We found it 
necessary to use an index with more 
than 20 headings to classify in a usable 
fashion the numerous objectives of © 
these advertisers and the varied prob- 
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lems they have solved through use of 
magazine advertising. Among these 
objectives or problems may be men- 
tioned the advertising of a family of 
products, expanding distribution, intro- 
ducing a new product, advertising a 
product not immediately available for 
sale, and many others. Even within the 
same industry, each objective requires 
a different copy treatment and ap- 
proach. 


JOURNALISM 


QUARTERLY 


One trend, however, which has been 
increasingly apparent in the past 10 
years is the more extensive use of mag- 
azine space to sell an idea rather than 
a product. Scores of associations have 
thus launched magazine campaigns to 
sell products and services in competi- 
tion with other products and services, 
The use of magazines for this form of 
educational and public relations adver. 
tising is increasing year by year. 








Circulation: Still Climbing 
But Destined to Descend 


BY JOHN H. REARDON* 





34 THE WAR-BORN READING BOOM AND 
the rising income level did a lot to in- 
crease magazine circulations. For in- 
stance, in 1930 there were only 28 
magazines in the one million plus 
group. In 1941 there were 29 in this 
charmed circle. But in 1948 we find 
that 48 magazines have jumped to this 
exalted position. 

Reader’s Digest is an example. In 
1928 it did not amount to much but in 
1948 it leads the field with the biggest 
circulation of all magazines published 
in the United States. The combined 
circulation of all editions is almost 
13,000,000. Of this, more than 8,707,- 
000 is circulation of the domestic edi- 
tion and 4,292,107 is foreign-edition 
circulation. It made huge gains during 
and immediately after the war. 





*The author has had long experience in cir- 
culation and management of magazines, includ- 
ing, among others, such posts as sales manager 
of Leslie-Judge, circulation manager of Today, 
vice-president of Advertising Age, Industrial 
Marketing, and Hospital Management as well 
as service with Ziff-Davis and the Quality group. 


Now president of his own firm of publication 
management experts in Chicago, he is secretary 
of the Chicago Business Papers Association. 


Magazine prices also have changed. 
The retail price of almost every maga- 
zine published in the United States has 
risen. Some prices were increased two 
and three times. The Saturday Evening 
Post went from 5 cents a copy to 15 
cents. Life was jumped from 10 cents 
to 20 cents. A number of these maga- 
zines increased their circulation despite 
the price boosts, the old maxim of cir- 
culation reduces in proportion to price 
increase to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

What happened to the percentage of 
sales on the newsstands? Publishers 
who, before the war, were selling 4 
percent to 50 percent of their distribv- 
tion and believed that Utopia would be 
the time when their newsstand sales 
would reach 60 percent suddenly 
found their publications selling as high 
as 90 percent during the war period. 

Will these conditions continue? Wil 
circulations continue to increase? Will 
a new leader appear in the field to top 
the present one? Will it be possible in 
the next year to sell 100 percent on the 
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newsstands? Please do not misunder- 
stand. These things did not just hap- 
pen. Somebody made them happen. 
That somebody is usually referred to 
as the circulation manager—a super- 
merchandiser. 

He is a super-merchandiser because, 
in 1939, three billion copies of maga- 
zines were produced and perused and 
last year five billion were read by the 
American people alone. That means 
about 35 copies were sold to every 
man, woman, and child in America in 
a year Or approximately 122 products 
per family. For a luxury product that 
is a lot of selling in any language. 

Can these conditions continue? 
They must change. They cannot con- 
tinue. What will happen to them in 
the near future? You just can’t keep 
pushing circulations up any more than 
you can keep pushing anything else 
straight up. You've got to find a plat- 
eau and descend to rise again, usually. 
Some magazines which have had a 
chance to improve their product and 
sales methods will increase and others 
that haven’t properly surveyed or meas- 
ured their position and their potential 
will lose circulation. Some will reduce 
their prices too soon and be financially 
embarrassed by high costs and others 
will overstay the market, to the delight 
of their competitors. 

What are some of the indicators? 
Time, for example, has over 1.6 mil- 
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lion buyers: its guarantee is 1.5 mil-- 
lion. But it recently courted more with 
a “special anniversary rate” of $3.42 
for 40 issues. Its regular annual rate is 
$6.50. Newsweek is testing five “intro- 
ductory” 40-week rates, running the 
scale from $2.67 to $3.48. The regu- 
lar annual price is $6.50, which aver- 
ages to $5 on a 40-week basis. Sub- 
scription sales forces are pushing door- 
bells with pre-war insistence. One big 
publishing group is calling on the 
school kids again—as it used to in the 
tough pre-war competition day—to find 
more readers for its magazines. The 
commission is team uniforms or mo- 
tion picture projectors for the school. 

Blizzards of direct mail, selling sub- 
scriptions, will be dropped on the read- 
ing public during the coming year. 
Some of the mailers will have to con- 
sider the higher costs which will make 
it necessary for them to get 50 per- 
cent more returns and others will be 
striving to keep up their inflated circu- 
lations. 

These are perilous times for publish- 
ers. Publishing organizations must be 
alert even to the extent of having out- 
side organizations survey and measure 
their circulation-producing activities. 
Thus they can attempt to be sure that 
they are geared to maintain their pres- 
ent levels and to increase the quality of 
their coverage so that the advertiser 
can sell more merchandise. 
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Fifty Years of LIFE: 
The Story of a Satirical Weekly 


BY FRANK LUTHER MOTI 


This article on the old Life will appear as a chapter in the fourth 
volume of A History of American Magazines, the first three vol. 
umes of which brought Dean Mott, of the School of Journalism 
at the University of Missouri, the 1939 Pulitzer Prize for history. 
From 1930 to 1934 Dr. Mott was editor of the QUARTERLY. 





@Y LIFE*’BEGAN ON THIS PLANET JAN- 
uary 4, 1883. In those azoic ages of the 
soul before the appearance of Life, 
comic weeklies had been very uncer- 
tain phenomena indeed. The good 
among them had invariably fulfilled the 
proverb as to early death, while the un- 
couth and banal and cheap had occa- 
sionally dragged out a curious longevity 
of stifled yawns. Puck, “our colored 
contemporary,” blatant with chromo- 
lithography, had, however, passed its 
first lustrum with every expectation of 
a long life and a jocular one; its imita- 
tor Judge was a yearling. 


1Title: Life. 
First issue: Jan. 4, 1883. Last issue: Nov. 
1936. 


Periodicity: Weekly 1883-1931; monthly 
1932-36. I-XCVIII, regular semiannual vol- 
umes, 1883-1931; XCIX-CIII, No. 11, regular 
annual volumes, 1932-Nov. 1936. 

Publishers: J. A. Mitchell and Andrew Mil- 
ler, 1883-1918; Andrew Miller, 1918-19; C. D. 
Gibson, president, 1920-28; Clair Maxwell, 
president, 1928-36. 

Editors: John Ames Mitchell, 1883-1918 (lit- 
erary editors—Edward 8S. Martin, 1883; Henry 
Guy Carleton, 1883-84; John Kendrick Bangs, 
1884-88; Frank Marshall White, 1888-94; 
Thomas L. Masson, 1895-1922); Andrew Miller 
and James 8S. Metcalfe, 1918-19; Edward 8. 
Martin, 1920-22; Louis Evan Shipman (Oliver 
Herford and Lucinda Flynn, associate editors), 
1922-24; Robert E. Sherwood (Lucinda Flyna, 
managing editor), 1924-28; Norman Anthony, 
1929-30; Bolton Mallory, 1930-32; George 
Eggleston, 1932-36. 

References: Jubilee Number, Vol. XXI, Jan. 
1893; 25th Anniversary Number, Life, Vol. LI 
(Jan. 2, 1908); 40th Anniversary Number, 
Life, Vol. LXXXI (Jan. 4, 1923); “After Fifty 
Years,” by E. S. Martin, Life, C. 23 (Jan. 
1934), 50th Anniversary Number; “Life, Dead 
and Alive,” Time, Oct. 19, 1936, pp. 61-63. 
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When Life began, experienced person 
id: 


said: 

“Swift move Lachesis’ shears toward 

that slim thread! 

A line so slender can’t protracted be: 

Lo Punchinello’s early tomb! and see 

Yon tumulus whose cut-off hump de 

clares 

How premature an end was Vanity 

Fair’s. 

Brightness and brevity as surely mate 

As pork and beans. It isn’t chance; it’ 

fate! 

A few brief months of coruscation, then 

Life will go out.” So said experienced 

men.? 

So they said also to young Jom 
Ames Mitchell when he talked his plan 
over with them in the summer of 1882. 
Mitchell had been graduated in science 
at Harvard, had studied architecture in 
Paris, practiced it in Boston, gone 10 
Paris again to study painting, and set- 
tled in New York to do illustrating 
One day in May 1882, while he was 
drawing a picture for Our Continent 
a new weekly, but already started down 
toward the graveyard at the bottom 0 
the hill—Mitchell indulged in some r 
flections. How much more fun it is, ht 
thought, to draw pictures of life an 
character than to paint—what a pil) 
there are few or no good mediums fo 


such work in America—why not start 


a picture weekly myself?—it’s wort 


*Life, XXI, 5 (Jan. 1893). ‘‘Retrospectivel) 
Speaking,” by Edward 8S. Martin. 
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trying—I'll do it! Thus ran _ the 
houghts of this brash young man.* 

He had a legacy of $10,000 in the 
pank* and this idea in his head when 
ne called upon Henry Holt, a publisher 
for whom he had been illustrating 
books. Holt said that Brander Mat- 

ews® was also thinking about starting 
a periodical, and that the two should 
pet together; indeed, he gave a lunch- 
eon for them, but Matthews was think- 
ng about one kind of periodical and 
Mitchell another. By this time Mitch- 
ell’s resolution was definitely taken to 
begin in the following January a satir- 
ical weekly to be illustrated by line 
drawings in black and white. Seeking 
a partner who should attend to the lit- 
erary side of the magazine while he 
devoted himself to its art, Mitchell felt 
out various literary young men; but the 
perilously high death rate of such peri- 
odicals in the past made them all hesi- 


lated with Mitchell’s enthusiasm. 
Martin had been an editor of Har- 

vard Lampoon, and had lately been 
ing, without conspicuous success, to 


the first issue, a business manager in 
Andrew Miller, another Harvard man. 
Mitchell, the moneyed man of the 
hree, arranged quarter-interests for his 
partners; and the plans went forward. 
When it came to getting a printer, 
further difficulties were encountered; 
the venture was too shaky to suit hard- 
headed business men, Mitchell later 
wrote out his interview with one of 
hese men: 


He listened politely to a description of 
the aims and hopes of the future paper; 
_ after a few intelligent questions, 
said: 


‘This incident, and others respecting the 
Hounding of the paper, is related in Life, XXI, 
6 (Jan. 1893), by Mitchell himself. 

‘Life, LXXXI, 16 (Jan. 4, 1923). 

‘Mitchell refers to his meeting with ‘“M.” but 
Matthews’ own article in Life, LXXXI, 9 (Jan. 
» 1923), makes the identification clear. 


“As I understand, you mean to give 
the public a periodical about half the 
size of Harpers Weekly, Puck, or 
Judge, and yet ask the same price for it. 
Now, to get that price, your smaller 
publication must be unquestionably bet- 
ter in quality, both artistic and literary. 
Have you secured the men whose work 
and reputation will assure you that po- 
sition? 

“No. The artists are not to be had.” 

“And the literary men?” 

“The same with them.” 

“That’s bad enough. Is your own ex- 
perience in journalism such as to war- 
rant you in going ahead under such— 
peculiar circumstances?” 

_ “I have had no experience in journal- 
ism.” 

“None whatever?” 

“None whatever.” 

The man of experience indulged in a 
smile, but a mis of indulgence and 
pity. 

“Would you mind telling me,” he 
asked, “just to gratify my curiosity—on 
what are you building your hopes for 
success?” 

“On the fact of there being an un- 
occupied field for it. If such papers can 
thrive in Europe, there must be some 
place for one in America.” 

“Previous efforts have demonstrated 
the reverse, and they have done it 
pretty clearly.” 

“But this paper will be a very differ- 
ent thing from any of its predecessors 
—of a higher grade and far more ar- 
tistic.” 

“How can that be when the best men 
hold aloof?” 

“That will occur only in the begin- 
ning. I think it will prove an opportu- 
nity for talent now unrecognized to 
come to the front.” 

Again the business man smiled the 
sorrowing smile. 

“All that you have said is pure the- 
ory, without a single solid fact on which 
it would be safe to risk a dollar. Take 
my advice and drop the whole business 
while you can. A year from now you 
will be amazed that you ever thought of 
Ny 

When the writer stepped out upon 
the sidewalk after this interview, he said 
to himself: “Probably the advice is 
good, but if I listen to reason I shall 
weaken.” ® 


So he closed his ears to the folly of 


common sense, and finally secured Gil- 


*Life, XXI, 16 (Jan. 1893). 
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liss Brothers as printers, bills to be paid 
weekly in advance. The first number 
was duly offered to a mildly interested 
public. But of the second issue, three- 
fourths were returned from the news- 
stands unsold; while of the third, prac- 
tically all came back. 


And when the returns of the fourth and 
fifth came in, the three anxious men 
who counted them made the blood- 
curdling discovery that the unsold cop- 
ies outnumbered the edition printed! 
Six thousand had been issued, and there 
were six thousand two hundred returns. 
It seemed for a moment that miracles 
were being resorted to that Life’s defeat 
might be the quicker. A more careful 
examination, however, showed the ex- 
tra copies were from previous editions.” 


JOURNALISM 


@% AND SO IT WENT FOR WEEKS, AND 
then months. The public had appar- 
ently determined to ignore the gay little 
magazine, but it went on being gay and 
its money went into the pockets of the 
printers. The hard-headed man with 
his common-sense advice was by way 
of being vindicated. But with May 
came a little up-turn. In June the im- 
provement was marked. “At least,” 
said the partners, “this encouragement 
will stiffen our backs for the seasonal 
summer slump.” But there was no 
summer slump. By August the circu- 
lation figures were still mounting; in 
September the paper had at last 
reached the point where it broke even. 
The battle was won, and early in its 
second year Life passed the 20,000 
mark. 

Just about the time the paper showed 
its first faint signs of success, Martin’s 
health forced him to leave New York. 
He turned in his quarter-interest, and 
thereafter Mitchell and Miller were 
partners. They secured Henry Guy 
Carleton, whose Negro-and-poker 
sketches were clever, to oversee the 
literary contents, but Carleton proved 
to be “the most irresponsible editor 
ever known.”® Nevertheless, they kept 





"Life, XXI, 18 (Jan. 1893). 
*Life, LXXXI, 18 (Jan. 4, 1923). 
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him on until John Kendrick Bang 
came to them in the spring of 1884. 

Said the Critic, early in February, 
1883: “Life, the new comic paper, j 
real, Life is earnest, and the grave j 
not its goal.”® It was earnest—no 
yawnfully so, but built around ideas 
It was not a mere joke-book. The pw 
was not its raison d’etre—though it did 
have a little pun department which be. 
gan with the observation that “the pw 
is mightier than the sword.” It hada 
certain light cleverness decidedly reni. 
niscent of the old Vanity Fair, and its 
satire really bit. It began its thrusts a 
Society with a capital S and upo 
addle-pated clubmen in its very first 
number. Brander Matthews  wroie 
sharp theatrical reviews for some of the 
early issues, signing them “Arthu 
Penn.” George T. Lanigan and William 
L. Alden, both of whom had some rep- 
utation as humorists, were contributon 
to the first number; as were John T. 
Wheelwright, another Lampoon recruit, 
and George Parsons Lathrop. 

But Life had been founded as a pic- 
ture paper, and it was upon illustration 
that the founder Mitchell lavished his 
care. His plan was to utilize the new 
method of reproducing line-drawings 
directly (the zinc etching process) in- 
stead of having them engraved on the 
wood block. At first it seemed that 
Mitchell himself would have to do 
most of the drawing, for the best 
draftsmen were monopolized by Puck 
and Judge and Century and the Harper 
periodicals.1° But F. G. Attwood, ful 
of ideas and with a good sense of com- 
edy, came to Life from the old Har 
vard Lampoon group; and after som 
months others came in increasing nun- 
bers. 

Mitchell “developed his own schod 
of artists by a system of encourage 
ment that was unique,” wrote Tom 
Masson after the death of his old 
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chief. “He never flattered, but he 
would invariably select some good 
quality in those who served him, and 
define it.” Thus he “was constantly 
bringing out latent talent.”"* His 
standards were high, and he knew what 
he wanted. He himself wrote: 


It was necessary that drawings repre- 
senting scenes in high life should be of 
a style and quality unlike anything then 
published this side of the Atlantic. . . . 
For Life’s uses, such drawings, while 
being true to nature and clever artistic- 
ally, must show a lightness of touch, an 
ease, briliiancy, and force of expression 
which are not demanded in other work. 
Moreover, a sense of humor, a playful- 
ness, and a gentle exaggeration are in- 
dispensable to the perfect work.1? 


Life’s history before John Kendrick 
Bangs came to the magazine as literary 
editor in the spring of 1883 may be 
thought of as a preliminary period of 
struggle. But when Bangs came, Life 
had begun to flourish abundantly: its 
circulation grew apace, it was begin- 
ning to make profits, a distinctive and 
distinguished art staff was in the mak- 
ing, and writers of verse and sketches 
were eager to get into the brilliant new 
paper. Mitchell had met Bangs at the 
Gilliss printing establishment, where 
the Acta Columbiana—that college pa- 
per with a name smelling of dust and 
cobwebs but with pages lively with 
fresh wit?’—was also printed. Puck 
had raved against the “silly” Acta and 
all college funny-papers** (thereby de- 
livering a tangential blow at its rival, 
which had sprung from the bosom of 
the Harvard Lampoon), but Life made 
the college boy its literary editor less 
than a year after his graduation. 
Bangs proved to be at once a brilliant 
writer and a consistently faithful work- 
ér—a combination necessary to satir- 
ical journalism, but all too rare. He 
wrote the editorials, as well as many 


“Bookman, XLVIII, 698 (Feb. 1919). 
” Life, XXI, 18 (Jan. 1893). 
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long and short pieces of prose and 
verse, frequently signed “Carlyle 
Smith”; and he also conducted the oft- 
quoted “By the Way” page. He 
worked closely with Mitchell, who al- 
ways was editor-in-chief. 

Robert Bridges (Princeton, °79), 
later editor of Scribner's Magazine, be- 
gan doing a book review department 
for Life during its first year, under the 
signature “Droch.” Of him Bangs once 
wrote: 


He sits in judgment on our works: 
One in a hundred wins caresses, 
The other ninety-nine he dirks, 
And spurns our well beloved MSS.*5 


Alfred J. Cohen followed Matthews in 
the middle eighties with dramatic criti- 
cism under the pen-name of “Alan 
Dale”; and “Tricotrin” (W. J. Hender- 
son) wrote on sports. Robert Grant, 
F. J. Stimson (“J. S. of Dale”), and 
Curtis Guild, Jr.,—all schoolmates of 
Mitchell and Miller at Harvard—were 
frequent contributors. Frank Dempster 
Sherman and H. L. Satterlee had been 
associates of Bangs at Columbia. Henry 
A. Beers, of Yale, wrote condensed 
novels and a Yale undergraduate diary. 

Obviously, Life in its early years was 
a product of the university wits;** it 
was the first comic of general circula- 
tion which recognized and used those 
bubbling founts of humor.’ There 
were contributors from outside the 
charmed circles, of course—notably 
James Whitcomb Riley, who was repre- 
sented in the magazine’s third number; 
and Thomas L. Masson, later to be- 
come its literary editor. 

The leading artists were, besides 
Mitchell and Attwood: Harry W. Mc- 


Life, LXXXI, 23 (Jan. 4, 1923). 

The author is indebted to Francis H. Bangs 
for some notes on this subject, and for mate- 
rials about his father’s connection with Life. 
See also Yale University Library Gazette, VII, 
53 ff. (Jan 1933), as well as Bangs, op. cit. 

George Frisbie Whicher appears to be mis- 


taken in his assertion in the Cambridge His 

of American Literature (New York, 1921), III, 
22, that Puck and Judge, as well as Life, “took 
their cue’ from “the best of the college funny 
papers.” He is, of course, correct in pointing 
out that they owed little to Punch. 
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Vickar, who had made his beginnings 
on the Columbia Spectator, and who 
had an eye for society figures and 
scenes; W. A. Rogers, Life’s chief car- 
toonist, notable for the vigor and orig- 
inality of his conceptions; E. W. 
Kemble, whose pictures of darkies were 
delightful; Palmer Cox, a versatile con- 
tributor from the early numbers; W. H. 
Hyde, sure delineator of high society; 
Charles Kendrick, who had a gift for 
likenesses and became an important 
cartoonist; and C. Gray-Parker, whose 
horses and equipages were a joy to 
Life’s readers for many years. 


JOURNALISM 


@ IT WAS A WEDDING OF DELICACY TO 
force that made the Life of the eighties 
and nineties the distinctive magazine 
that it was. “There is a charm about 
Life,” remarked a contemporary, “an 
aroma all its own, a quality as distinct 
from any other publication as if it 
were alone among magazines.”?* It 
had something of what Meredith called 
the “comic spirit”—‘“the silvery laugh- 
ter of the mind.” It had standards and 
backgrounds and culture which its 
predecessors and contemporaries wot 
not of. Not that it did not print a good 
deal of burlesque and the more vigor- 
ous and less reflective types of humor: 
it never got far enough away from the 
general public to check its circulation, 
which reached 50,000 in 1890. 

The paper kept abreast of current 
events, of developments in morals and 
manners, of politics, of drama, litera- 
ture and the arts. It refused partisan 
allegiance in political contests, though 
it had its favorite leaders and its prin- 
ciples. It liked Cleveland, though it did 
not always take him seriously; it sup- 
ported him in 1884 by dint of opposing 
Blaine, and four years later’ it advo- 
cated his reelection “because we need 
Mrs. Cleveland in the White House 
four years more to teach conduct and 
manners to American society.”)® It 
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never lost an opportunity to get in, 
blow against the protective tariff. |; 
was all for hanging the Chicago ap. 
archists high as Haman. It liked to 
poke fun at Boston, to hammer Be 
Butler, to stir up a pretty quarrel with 
Dana and his Sun. Ward McAllister 
and his “four hundred” it satirized 
mercilessly, along with the “dudes” and 
all Anglomaniacs. It badgered Chris. 
tian Science, and asked pity for mis. 
treated horses. It conducted a long 
fight against the trustees of the Metro. 
politan Art Museum, first against the 
acceptance of General di Cesnola’s col- 
lections of specimens in art and arche- 
ology, much of which it thought spur 
ious; and later against the rule closing 
the museum to the public on Sundays, 
Rigid sabbatarians always aroused its 
wrath; and Anthony Comstock, protec: 
tor of the nation’s virtue, suffered from 
its shafts. 

The editor’s own favorite crusade 
was that against vivisection: “He 
wrote scarcely anything for Life,” 
Masson tells us, “except paragraphs 
showing up the cruelty of vivisec- 
tion.”2° He would not argue the mat- 
ter scientifically or statistically, but by 
barbed paragraphs and by pictures 
which were sometimes really distress- 
ing. Doctors were often angered by all 
this, and perhaps they were sometime 
annoyed by other gibes; but thousands 
of them kept the attractive little period 
ical in their waiting rooms, thus dis- 
pensing a wit often better for their 
patients than medicine. 

But Life’s satire was ordinarily far 
more gentle: the flirtatious summer 
girl, the vagaries of the rich, the ex- 
pensiveness of marriage, the poker club 
on Thompson Street, calf love, the 
wistful humors of the poor—these 
were treated with more kindly pen and 
pencil. In 1887 Life instituted its 
Fresh Air Fund, taking up a collection 
among its subscribers which annually 
sent thousands of children of the slums 
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to the country for a short time in the 
hot-weather period. 

In 1888 Bangs resigned to join the 
Harper organization. Frank Marshall 
White took over his executive work, 
and Edward S. Martin returned to the 
magazine to write editorials and other 
pieces for it continuously thereafter. 
Martin’s little essays on politics, liter- 
ature, art, and manners seemed to be- 
long to Life by some kind of organic 
connection. Mitchell once wrote of 
him: 

I can truthfully say of Martin that his 
civilizing influence has done much to- 
ward keeping Life from the gallows— 
the rest of us out of jail. . . . The 
moderation, justice, quiet humor, sanity, 
and moral tone of his editorials have 
proved a benign influence toward coun- 
teracting certain a antics in 
the other pages of the paper.?* 


It was about this time—in 1887, to 
be exact—that Charles Dana Gibson, 
not yet 21, appeared in Life. Elated by 
his first acceptance, a check for four 
dollars, and Mitchell’s praise, he im- 
mediately offered a dozen more draw- 
ings—“which were not unkindly de- 
clined.” 2? But he had found his proper 
market, and his work continued to ap- 
pear at intervals in Life. One can trace 
its evolution through 1889-90, and ere 
long “the Gibson girl came shining like 
a bride.” She was not always repre- 
sented as a bride, of course — this se- 
rene, self-reliant, beautiful American 
gir—but she always had something of 
the radiance and sweet confidence of 
the bride. She had a real character; 
she was entirely convincing. 

“When Mr. Gibson undertakes to de- 
pict in the pages of Life a woman of 
refinement and gentle breeding,” wrote 
Mitchell in Scribner’s, “he does it in 
such a manner that we have no suspi- 
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cion of her using bad grammar when 
out of the picture.” * 

Through the pages of Life week after 
week for nearly twenty years (or until 
Gibson went abroad in 1905) tripped 
the Gibson girl—with the Gibson man, 
who was scarcely less a type. The man 
was square shouldered, firm jawed, 
handsome, well groomed, _§self-pos- 
sessed. If both were a bit priggish, it 
was because they had been born to the 
purple, and knew it. 

In the middle nineties, the American 
people took the Gibson girl to their 
hearts. She and the Gibson man be- 
came popular middle-class ideals. The 
girl of the nineties tried to dress and to 
stand like the popular idol, and to hold 
her head as the picture girl held hers; 
she sang: “Why do they call me a Gib- 
son girl, a Gibson girl, a Gibson girl?” 
while all the time she was doing her 
best to act so “they” would bestow that 
compliment upon her. The men 
squared their shoulders (with the help 
of their tailors), stuck out their chins, 
shaved off their mustaches. No doubt 
Gibson’s ability to tell a story in a 
single black-and-white picture had 
much to do with this immense popu- 
larity; and thousands of homes were 
decorated with framed pictures from 
Life showing the Gibson girl and the 
Gibson man and the Gibson dowager 
and the Gibson rich old gentleman im- 
plying a whole drama by their atti- 
tudes and the expressions on their 
faces. This led eventually to series of 
pictures; and “The Education of Mr. 
Pipp,” printed in Life in 1898, was so 
popular that it was dramatized and 
staged by Augustus Thomas in New 
York. 


@% THE ART WORK IN LIFE DEVELOPED 
to a very high point in the 90’s. Half- 
tones had come in during the preced- 
ing decade, the first double-page en- 
graving of that type appearing in the 
Christmas number for 1886. Wash 
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drawings became common. The lively 
fancy of Oliver Herford, M. A. 
Woolf’s love of children and sympathy 
with the foibles of older children, S. W. 
Van Schaick’s understanding of gentle- 
folk, and F. P. W. Bellew’s ingenious 
devices were well known to readers of 
Life before 1890; but they were con- 
tinued, along with the work of Wilson 
de Meza, Alfred Brennan, Charles 
Howard Johnson, Albert B. Wenzell, 
and many others. In the later nineties, 
Henry Mayer, Penrhyn Stanlaws, Al- 
bert N. Blashfield, and T. S. Sullivant 
were prominent. “Great stress,” says 
one editor, “was laid upon the right 
wording under the pictures;”?* and the 
brevity and succinctness of these “cut 
lines”—excellent wit in themselves— 
added to the verve and sureness of the 
pictures. 

James S. Metcalfe took over the the- 
atrical reviewing in 1888, and for thirty 
years he discussed plays in Life. He 
was “a constant treader upon tender 
toes,” 25 but a healthful influence on the 
theater. He was in the thick of the 
fight against the theatrical trust, ban- 
ished from their houses, threatened 
with jail; but he was unterrified, and 
the monopolists finally dropped a libel 
suit brought against Life in 1907. 
“Droch” continued his book depart- 
ment until he was succeeded by J. B. 
Kerfoot in 1900. 

Life was much interested in the Ex- 
position at Chicago in 1893—particu- 
larly in its art and manners. It main- 
tained a constant testimony against 
David B. Hill, William Jennings Bryan, 
Anthony Comstock, and the prohibi- 
tionists. It showed strong anti-Semitic 
feelings. The perennial summer girl 
kept her place in its pages, more and 
more often in bathing suits as bathing 
suits became more revealing and at- 
tractive. With the coming of the Span- 
ish War, there was some interesting 
philosophic comment on patriotism, as 
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well as a reflection of the exuberanc 
of the times. 

The magazine weathered the panic 
of 1907 easily, keeping its circulation 
of 60- to 65,000. Mitchell though 
the depression a good time t 
“splurge,” so he put in more picture 
than ever.2° The newly arrived auto. 
mobile was a great boon to Life: it no 
only brought joy to the advertising man- 
ager’s heart, but it provided a new 
theme for writers and artists. Life's 
famous automobile trip from New 
York to Paris afforded in 1908 one of 
the best satirical series the magazine 
had printed for years. Wallace Irwin’ 
“Hashimura Togo” pieces were a great 
hit of 1912 and thereafter for several 
years. Harrison Fisher and Jame 
Montgomery Flagg made reputations 
drawing summer girls; and Orson Lov- 
ell, Albert Levering, and William L. 
Jacobs did amusing work. 

Circulation went up and up in the 
second decade of the new century, 
reaching 150,000 in 1916. “The most 
successful ten-cent weekly is Life,” 
wrote Colonel George Harvey some- 
what enviously in 1913; “it is crisp as 
a doughnut and as full of spice as a 
cooky.”?? It was full to bursting, also, 
with advertising, in which automobiles 
and liquors figured largely. 

Then came the World War. Mitch- 
ell, remembering perhaps his student 
days in Paris, was a vigorous champion 
of France and the allies from the be- 
ginning. Life issued a “John Bull Num- 
ber” January 27, 1916; it assailed the 
German kaiser in a “Life of Attila the 
Second,” which ran serially with pic- 
tures by Otho Cushing; it took up col- 
lections for French orphans; in 1916 it 
was filled with appeals to the United 
States to arm. But Mitchell did not 
live to see Germany humbled; he died 
in July 1918. 

It is no reflection on the men who 
followed him to say that the loss of 
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Mitchell was a crushing blow to Life. 
He had been so fully its guiding spirit 
that it was difficult for others to carry 
on without him. In the reorganization 
of the company, Miller became presi- 
dent and Metcalfe secretary, while 
Masson continued as managing editor. 
Then the next year Miller died; and, 
“as the result of much thought and 
many efforts,”?* Charles Dana Gibson 
was brought in as chief owner and 
president of the publishing company in 
1920, and Martin was installed as edi- 
tor. F. de Sales Casey became art 
editor and Robert C. Benchley theat- 
rical reviewer. Martin remained as 
editor for only two years, after which 
Louis Evan Shipman, playwright and 
magazine writer, was editor for an 
equal period. 

The new owner’s career had been a 
romantic one: he had married the 
beautiful Irene Langhorne, of Virginia, 
had acquired a competency from his 
art and had gone to Europe to paint 
and travel. But the money stringency 
of 1907 brought Gibson back to Amer- 
ica and to Life. Then when the maga- 
zine was up for sale in 1920, his 
friends rallied about him and enabled 
him to outbid the agents of F. N. 
Doubleday. The price was a round 
million dollars. 

In the ensuing years, besides some of 
the older contributors, the readers of 
Life had sketches and poems by such 
writers as Franklin P. Adams, Corey 
Ford, Montague Glass, Rollin Kirby, 
Will Rogers, and Dorothy Parker. 
Prominent among the newer artists 
were Louis Raemaekers, Gluyas Wil- 
liams, Coles Phillips, Will James, C. H. 
Sykes, and John Held, Jr. Percy L. 
Crosby’s “Skippy” pictures won a fol- 
lowing from their beginning in 1923. 
There were picture title contests, ques- 
tion contests, and movie directories. 
Under Mitchell’s editorship, Life had 
never taken motion pictures very seri- 
ously, but now “The Silent Drama” 
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was an important department con- 
ducted by Robert E. Sherwood. In 
1924 Sherwood became editor of the 
magazine—a position which he held 
for four years. Skits by Ring Lardner 
became a feature. Baird Leonard’s 
“Mrs. Pep’s Diary,” a satire on the 
fashionable woman’s occupations, ran 
for several years. In an effort to make 
a wider geographical appeal, Life in 
1928 began a department called 
“Neighborhood News,” containing per- 
sonal gossip from various cities written 
after the fashion of the old country 
newspaper. In the same year Walter 
Winchell began his “‘Along the Main 
Stem,” which was also a gossip page. 
But Life’s most spectacular feature for 
1928 was its nomination of Will Rog- 
ers for president. The magazine now 
had decidedly more variety than in 
earlier years; but it had lost, perhaps in 
gaining that variety, the more or less 
isolated distinctiveness which had been 
characteristic of it. Now much the 
same group of artists and wits were 
working for it as contributed to Judge. 


WY FROM THE EDITORSHIP OF JUDGE 
came Norman Anthony in 1929, to be 
editor of Life. Baird Leonard took 
over the theaters, and Harry Leonard 
movies. With Delevanter to portray 
the new bootleg society, R. B. Fuller 
to work out really funny ideas of one 
kind and another, and Ralph Barton to 
caricature actors and other public fig- 
ures, Life kicked up its heels. But it 
was a new Life, a Life of the era of 
bootleg and other legs, a Life which, 
forgetful of the old delicacy, was not 
averse to a bit of ribaldry now and 
then. The radio, cross-word puzzles, 
the capering stockmarket, the “speaky,” 
and in all a somewhat maudlin society 
supplied its materials. Life’s circulation 
declined, though it kept above a hun- 
dred thousand. 

Just before the stockmarket crash, 
Gibson turned over the presidency of 
the publishing company to Clair Max- 
well, who, with Henry Richter and 
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Frederick Francis, became the new 
owner. Came the crash, and Life’s ad- 
vertising, like that of most other mag- 
azines, tobogganed. Anthony gave up 
his editorial seat in 1930 to Bolton 
Mallory, and Mallory resigned two 
years later in favor of George T. Eg- 
gleston. In 1932, weekly publication, 
which had been maintained at $5 a 
year for almost half a century, was 
abandoned; and Life became a 15-cent 
monthly. 

Meantime, it crusaded against the 
Eighteenth Amendment. In 1929-30 
it inserted a series of five full-page ad- 
vertisements in 37 metropolitan news- 
papers protesting against the iniquities 
of prohibition. In 1932 it used a simi- 
lar advertising campaign to influence 
the Democratic national convention to 
adopt a strong repeal plank in its plat- 
form. 

Milt Gross, Don Herold, and Dr. 
Seuss were stand-bys; “Edwina” did 
her excellent “Sinbad” dog pictures, 
“Marge” satirized society, and E. S. 
Martin continued his unruffled observa- 
tions upon the passing scene. Frank 
Sullivan, Robert Benchley, and Doro- 
thy Parker made a good trio. 

Nevertheless, as the writer of Life’s 
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obituary in Time observed, the pape 
“had passed its prime, was definitely ¢ 
the downgrade. The New Yorke 
coming smartly into the field in 1925 
was setting the pace for the New H 
mor. Later appeared such crude peri 
odicals as Ballyhoo and Hooey, wi 
their backhouse atmosphere. Esquir 
joined Life’s competitors in 1933.” 
But Life was not bankrupt, and wa 
indeed making a small profit when, in 
October 1936, with its November iss 
on the presses, it decided to give up the 
battle. Its subscription list it turned 
over to Judge, long its competitor; it 
name it sold to the new picture-mag:- 
zine which was launched in November. 

Life might well have ended its fine 
career in 1928. In its last decade it 
was a strayed reveler, having lost it 
way in a confused world. E. S. Martin 
came out of his octogenarian retire. 
ment to write the last words for the 
old paper. and he added his blessing 
on the new Life in these words: ‘I 
wish it all good fortune; grace, mercy, 
and peace; and usefulness to a world 
which does not know which way to 
turn nor what will happen to it next.” 
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Businesspapers: The Place 
To Start the Magazine Career? 


BY JULIEN ELFENBEIN 


The author not only says “Yes” but reaffirms his personal con- 
viction that these publications are “the most important career.” 
He is an editorial director for the Haire Publishing Company 
and author of Business Journalism. This fall he will be a lec- 
turer at New York University. 





+ SOME JOURNALISM TEACHERS HAVE 
an impression that “a business maga- 
zine is a good place for a person to 
start if he wishes to work some day for 
a big consumer magazine.” 

If, by a “business magazine” is meant 
a businesspaper, such a belief is a left- 
handed compliment. People working 
for big consumer magazines, for daily 
newspapers and the press wire services 
frequently try to improve their eco- 
nomic condition by applying for jobs 
on businesspapers. They do not always 
get the jobs; and when they do they 
are not always successful in holding 
them. You see, while the business- 
paper is an excellent training ground 
for other enterprises in the communi- 
cations industry, the reverse i3 not al- 
ways true. 

The businesspaper has become, in 
my Opinion, the most important career 
for which a college student majoring in 
journalism can prepare in this rapidly 
hanging world. But like all important 
areers in our industrial society the de- 


but also for moral qualities such as 
simplicity, candor, courage, and so- 
ial responsibility. “Finally, everyone 
should know what is first-rate in hu- 
man character and conduct, for on the 


achievement of this everything turns.” 

First let us be clear in our minds 
what is meant by a businesspaper? as 
distinguished from a business magazine 
like Business Week or Fortune. The 
businesspaper is not a house organ like 
Dun’s Review. It is not a trade associ- 
ation bulletin like NAM News. It is 
not a government publication like Do- 
mestic Commerce. It is not a catalog 
or directory. The businesspaper is a 
specialized publication independently 
owned and operated like Editor & Pub- 
lisher or Iron Age. 

On the other hand the term maga- 
zine is generic like the word pot. You 
have flower pots, tea pots, and the 
more or less obsolete type with two 
handles. You also have pressure cook- 
ers, electric coffee makers, double boil- 
ers, deep well cookers—all of the genus 
pot. 

Businesspapers are published month- 
ly, semi-monthly or weekly, in most 
instances, and have the recognized 
magazine format: 8x11 or 9x12, 


1Sir Richard Livin 
Education (London: 
1946), p. 49. 

There is no more reason to separate the word 
businesspaper into two words (although it is 
common practice) than there is to separate the 
word newspaper into two words. The veteran 
newspaperman, Carl Kesler, editor of the Quill 
of Sigma Delta Chi, agreed with me in his 
March 1948 editorial. 

3Official publication of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


tone, Some Tasks for 
xford University Press, 
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side stitched, coated stock, attractive 
cover. 

That is where the similarity with 
any other type of magazine ends. 

Inside the businesspaper you find no 
circus makeup, no crime or sex stories, 
no “itchy, prurient journalism,”* no sin 
swathed in morality, no fiction, no gos- 
sip, no jokes, no politics, no sports, no 
comics, no Hollywood or Broadway. 

On the staff of the businesspaper you 
find no multiple-minded master writers 
telling readers the what, why, and 
wherefore of Chinese communism, 
Lana Turner’s latest mate, or the Kin- 
sey report. 

The businesspaper is a responsible, 
independently owned and _ operated 
technical publication issued for a group 
of exceptional people who have to 
make decisions in a specialized field of 
human activity for other people. It is 
designed to provide them the economic 
education for advancing the status of 
their own industry; the know-how for 
elevating living standards of their co- 
workers; the training, discipline, and 
inspiration for human leadership; and 
the editorial criticism which is the pro- 
phylaxis of private enterprise. 

In short, the businesspaper is a text 
book: the up-to-the-minute, automatic- 
ally self-correcting, continuous text 
book of exclusively adult education 
written for exceptional men and wom- 
en who do not feel their education 
ended with a high school or college 
diploma. 

In an article on the business press 
which I wrote for the new Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica (not yet published), I 
described the scope and performance of 
businesspapers by classifying them ac- 
cording to the four basic ways people 
make a living: 


(1) Extractive: man extracts raw 
materials from land, water and _ air. 
Example: Oil and Gas Journal. 


‘Dale Kramer, ‘Don’t Make "Em Mad,” New 
Republic, Dec. 1, 1947, P. 19. An analysis of 
the publishing formula of the Cowles Brothers, 


publishers of Look. 
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(2) Transformative: man _ transform 
raw materials into semi-finished or fin. 
ished goods. Example: Food Indy. 
tries. 

(3) Distributive: man in the capacity 
of assembler, exporter, importer, whole. 
saler, jobber, retailer or salesman dis. 
perses goods into markets over such 
transportation lines as railways, water. 
ways, highways and byways, airways, 
pipeways and storeways. Examples; 
Railway Age and Chain Store Age. 

(4) Contributive: man provides th: 
know-how for all human enterprise in 
such professional and technical capaci. 
ties as educator, clergyman, scientist, 
engineer, inventor, designer, manager, 
doctor, lawyer, banker, accountant, gov- 
ernment official, public relations coun 
sel, merchant, repairman, policeman, 
journalist. Example: Advertising Age: 


The readers of businesspapers are 
the managers of three million human 
enterprises. 


> BEFORE EXAMINING THE CAREER 


opportunities on the businesspaper, |e fi ind 
us briefly appraise some of the other fj mer 
types of business magazines. T 

Published in the United States arefijindt 


5,348 internal and external house or 
gans and, of course, thousands of trade 
association journals, Chamber of Com- 
merce bulletins, government publica 
tions, trade directories, etc.5 

The internal and external house pub- 
lication is subsidized by a single bus: 
ness organization, designed to discuss 
favorably a house’s own products ani 
services and to promote better em 
ployee, investor, customer and public 
relations for that house. 

Taken all together American hous 
magazines and newspapers are an im 
portant “industrial press,” but I hav 
never seen a house organ publish ur 
favorable criticism of itself, its produc 
or its own house, or disagree with it 
readers, and most of them shy awa! 
from controversy on “touchy” subjects 
The same is true, naturally, of govert 
ment publications. 


5Printers’ Ink Directory of House Organ 
(New York: Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Ne 
vember 1947). 
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The trade association bulletin is the 
official mouthpiece of a group of busi- 
ness units representing one particular 
segment of industry. Such bulletins are 
concerned with the economic welfare 


lish adverse criticism of their own ac- 
tivities; and seldom, if ever, do they 
subordinate the major objectives of 
their association to any outside interest 
which may work a hardship on their 
own membership. 

I do not impugn the editorial integ- 
rity of business magazines subsidized 
by trade associations, government bu- 
reaus or individual corporations, nor do 
I minimize the value of their contribu- 
tion to our industrial society, which is 
high. I simply state their limitations. 
Editorial policy can only be independ- 
ent on a business publication that is 
independently owned, and operated, by 
men of high character. 

The “general” magazine publishing 
industry reported 3,671 titles with an 
aggregate circulation of 288,341,626 
per issue. In terms of aggregate circu- 
lation per issue the largest single class 
of magazines is comics, with nearly 
58,000,000 readers. Religious and fic- 
tion groups are runners up in large cir- 
culation—especially the “pulps.” 

If we include as the business press 
such types as are arbitrarily established 
by the Census* the number of titles 
would be 2,744, with an aggregate cir- 
culation of more than 90,000,000 read- 
rs. Most authorities eliminate the re- 


‘Bureau of Census, Facts for Industry Series 
—‘The Magazine Publishing Industry in the 
United States,” M 73-2-05, Oct. 6, 1947. Types 
which publish “Know How” for business and 
professional readers: 

Type 

No. of 
Titles 


Agg. Cire. 
. Per Issue 
Agric. & Farm 18,281,397 
Educational 7,070,305 
abor 6,029,430 
Legal 136,427 
Medical & Dental 1,259,831 
Military 794,188 
Religious 41,716,232 
Science & Tech. 4,492,082 
rade, Bus., & Finance 10,833,197 
College & School 165,477 


Total 90,778,566 
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ligious group and give the business 
press about 1,800 titles with a circula- 
tion of something less than 50,000,000. 


V> ONE TYPE, IDENTIFIED AS “TRADE, 
Business and Finance,” with 910 titles 
and an aggregate circulation per issue of 
10,833,197, comes closer to identifying 
the actual businesspaper field. Within 
this class are 540 businesspapers with 
an estimated aggregate circulation per 
issue close to 10,000,000 which offer, 
in my opinion, such a great service op- 
portunity to students who wish to make 
a professional career of journalism.’ 

The reason becomes obvious in an 
analysis of this readership: The 10,- 
000,000 businesspaper readers are the 
technical and professional managers of 
all human enterprise throughout our 
land. They make the decisions which 
commit the remaining 130,000,000 or- 
dinary people in America for tomor- 
row, or next month, or the next 20 
years, whether or not those ordinary 
people even know how to read or how 
to reason. 

The businesspaper readers—only 7 
percent of the population—hold in 
trust the mass direction of men, mate- 
rials, money, methods, and the media 
of communication—not only here but 
in vast areas of the world. 

The chief responsibility for trans- 
mitting wider understanding to these 
decision-making managers, and through 
them to the rest of mankind, lies with 
the editors of these specialized inde- 
pendent technical periodicals. 

What these businesspaper editors can 
do today to give wider understanding 
to their readers (the exceptional 7 per 
cent) will determine the ultimate deci- 
sion reached by the ordinary man 


"Business Paper Section, Standard Rate ¢& 
Data Service, Vol. 30, No. 5, Chicago: March 
1, 1948. Of 1,850 publications listed, 300 hold 
membership in the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, Inc., and 240 hold membership in the 
Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. e mem- 
bership of the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors, professional association of busi- 
nesspapers, is drawn from these two top groups 
of independently owned and operated business- 
papers. 
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about whether he wants private enter- 
prise to keep on creating workable 
ideas for greater production and fuller 
employment; whether he wants our 
competitive system to keep on deliver- 
ing a higher standard of living to more 
and more ordinary men; or whether he 
wants to scrap it all in favor of a big 
benevolent government, or scrap it all 
to a big labor-monopoly always bat- 
tling a big business-monopoly until 
both monopolies are gobbled up by a 
big police state which its propaganda- 
journalists will describe as “the peo- 
ple’s government.” 

I have given many interviews to 
journalism school graduates seeking 
editorial jobs on businesspapers. Few 
of these candidates revealed any real 
knowledge of the functions or role of 
the businesspaper in our industrial so- 
ciety or, what is even worse, any gen- 
uine curiosity about it—except on one 
point: they all seemed aware that the 
pay was good, and the hours and op- 
portunities better than were offered in 
other fields of journalism. 

Compensation on businesspapers is 
good. Beginners are not started at 
high salaries but often receive more 
than general magazines or newspapers 
pay. On the country’s leading business- 
papers the chief editor’s secretary re- 
ceives a better salary than the average 
newspaper reporter. Businesspaper 
news editors receive better pay than the 
managers of press association bureaus 
which are outside the big cities. 

An incomplete study of monthly sal- 
ary ranges conducted in 1945 for the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
showed that editorial salaries repre- 
sented 10 to 15 percent of a publica- 
tion’s gross revenue. Editors-in-chief 
were shown to receive as high as 
$1,500 a month, with the weighted 
weekly average $184.50; managing 
editors received up to $750 a month, 
with the weighted weekly average, 
$167.50; market and news editors, up 
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to $500, with a weighted weekly aver. 
age of $80.° 

The steady rise in the cost of livin 
since this study was made has resulted 
in successive salary increases in al 
businesspaper departments: advertising 
accounting, copywriting, catalog and 
directory, circulation, direct mail, edi. 
torial, library, personnel (and offic 
service), public relations, promotion, 
production, purchasing, research, sala 
training. 

The salaries paid in all businesspaper 
departments compare favorably with 
those paid today on daily or weekly 
newspapers or On consumer magazines, 

In our own shop the hours are 9 ty 
5:30 (5 in the summer) Monday 
through Friday. Saturday is a holiday 
all year round. Two weeks’ vacation 
with full pay goes to all employes 
with the firm a year, and one extra day 
for every year over 10, up to 15 years 
We have group life, hospital and sur 
gical insurance and a _ profit-sharing 
trust for every employee. The edito- 
rial and sales staffs have liberal enter- 
tainment and traveling expense ac- 
counts. They travel extensively, usually 
by air, and are instructed to use the 
best accommodations. They are pro 
vided with everything they need in the 
way of clerical help, equipment, ser- 
vices, books and magazines, to in 
crease their efficiency. Promotions take 
place within the organization in pref- 
erence to seeking outsiders. 


W> FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS IN NEW 
York City and the past semester in Chi- 
cago the business press has made a 
interesting experiment in education— 
not in specialized skills, but in total ir- 
dustry organization: nature, purpos, 
principles, techniques and leadership. 
New York University and Northwest: 
ern University (on its Chicago cam 
pus), in cooperation with the Associ 
ated Business Papers, Inc., organized 





®Julien Elfenbein, Business Journalism (Re 
vised Edition), Now Mg & Broth 
ers, 1947), Chart 11, p. 
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ourses in businesspaper publishing 
Top executives from every 


registered, 
drawn from every department, from 
stenographers to owners.° 
Businesspaper publishers are aware 
of the efforts by a few accredited 
schools of journalism to train men and 
women for careers in business journal- 
ism. Both ABP and the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors 
passed resolutions last year paving the 
way for liaison with the American 
ouncil on Education for Journalism. 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern, 
secretary-treasurer of ACEJ, has sug- 
gested that a Businesspaper Advisory 
Council be set up by the organized 
businesspapers, to cooperate with the 


only be educated in the specialisms of 
the communications industry but also 
in the liberal arts, the ethical and so- 
cial sciences, and in citizenship as 
background for the privilege of oper- 
ating or directing our type of com- 
munication lines. 

My colleague, Philip Swain, chief 
editor of Power and Operating Engi- 


ence as a whole, or an integrative view- 


*Paul McGhee, Dean, Division of General 
Education a by University, “Cooperation 
etween Indus an eges,’’ a paper 
before the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
4gement, April 8, 1948. 
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point concerning our competitive soci- 
ety; and, sadly, they also have failed to 
learn how to communicate with crystal 
clearness what they do know, to oth- 
ers, or how to listen intelligently to 
ideas which others want to communi- 
cate to them. 


> EACH SEMESTER I ALWAYS GIVE 
one lecture to my classes at the City 
College of New York on the subject, 
“How to Think Effectively.” Students 
in City College are certainly among 
the most alert in the world. They ask 
a thousand and one questions of an in- 
structor, but never in my experience 
has a student asked this question: 
“How does one think?” 

In the report of the Harvard Com- 
mittee,’° communication is defined as 
the ability to express one’s self so as to 
be understood by others. Obviously, 
this is inseparable from effective think- 
ing. 
“In most thinking,” the report con- 
tinues, “one is talking to one’s self; 
and good speech and writing are the 
visible test and sign of good thinking 

- communication is not speaking 
only but listening as well; you cannot 
succeed in communicating your ideas 
unless the other person wishes to hear 
and knows how to listen.” 4 

In vain I have searched high and 
low among university bulletins of pre- 
journalism courses or professional 
courses of schools of journalism for a 
course labelled “How to Think Effec- 
tively.” Other subjects which suggest 
themselves are “How to Use Books,” 
“How to Spell and Punctuate,” “How 
to Talk” (to one person, a group of 12, 
or 1,200), “How to Organize a Meet- 
ing, a Clinic, a Forum, a Dinner, or 
Preside Over a Committee.” Another 
would be: How to walk into an office, 
sit in a chair, what to do with one’s 
hat, coat and brief case, how to make 


General Education in a Free Society (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1945), p. 67. ; 


“Jbid., p. 68. 
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and keep a business appointment, how 
to telephone or write a letter soliciting 
an interview or a job—a course, in 
short, in “Business Manners.” 

Training is needed in practical meth- 
ods of research, in the use and misuse 
of statistics and measurements, in the 
dangers of abstraction, the nature of 
proof, the pitfalls of language, the logic 
of definition, thought, conduct, the 
laws of organization, the techniques of 
pressure groups. 

Smatterings and snippets of these 
subjects are now taught. I am suggest- 
ing them as subjects for whole courses. 
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In the first report of the President’; 
Commission on Higher Education for 
American Democracy there appears 
this paragraph: 

It is essential today that education come 

decisively to grips with the world-wide 

crisis of mankind. This is no careless 
or uncritical use of words. No thinking 

person doubts that we are living in a 

decisive moment of human history.?? 

What better place for a career than 
on a publication devoted to the world’s 
greatest need—adult education? 

“Excerpts from the first report of the Presi- 


dent’s Commission on Higher Education, New 
York Times, Dec. 16, 1947. 














Magazine Sequence Needs More 
Than a Newspaper Core 


BY ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


The editor of this special section calls for a broadening of the 
basic courses in journalism and the offering of a genuine maga- 
zine specialization. He is professor of journalism and chairman 
of the magazine practice department at the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism. 





Yt FOR MANY YEARS SCHOOLS AND DE- 
partments of journalism have relied 
heavily upon the newspaper sequence 
in preparing their students for maga- 
zine work. It is time to examine and 
evaluate this policy. 

From one point of view—that maga- 
zine journalism is nothing more than a 
refinement or elaboration of newspaper 
journalism—the fact that modern edu- 


cation for journalism has a newspaper 


core is an advantage. From another 
point of view—that, more and more, 
magazine journalism is developing its 
own techniques and therefore news- 
paper skills are not enough—that core 
is both an advantage and a disadvan- 
tage. 

What colleges and universities might 
offer in the way of magazine courses 
should be considered from the stand- 
point of the institution not seeking to 
give much professional training as well 
as from that of the school of journal- 
ism preparing young people to engage 
in magazine work. 

Study of magazine journalism, unlike 
the study of some other types, has a 
strong cultural or general education 
value as well as a vocational useful- 
ness. Among radio, newspaper, wire 
service, television, syndicate, and other 
partly or totally journalistic media only 
the newspaper can be so profitably 
studied as the magazine, in a non-pro- 
fessional program. 


Magazines have been auxiliaries of 
formal education for many decades. 
Often the quality of the educational 
material their pages offer is not high. 
But scores of magazines serve as edu- 
cationa! tools, as witness the outlines in 
religious and educational periodicals. 
The tremendous popularity in the past 
decade of the digest and pocket-size 
magazines is evidence of the use of the 
popular magazine for what is conceived 
to be an educational purpose. How 
well publishers are educating such 
seekers after knowledge is another 
question. The fact is that the vehicle 
exists and is being used in some fash- 
ion. 

Therefore the small college or the 
institution, regardless of size, that does 
not wish to embark on professional 
training for the magazine field is justi- 
fied in offering such a course as is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue by Pro- 
fessor Earl L. Vance of Florida State 
University. It not only is justified but, 
in an atomic era, it also is obligated to 
give students who are seeking mainly a 
general education an opportunity to 
learn intelligent use of the medium of 
communication known as the maga- 
zine. 

If its facilities permit the institution 
need not, of course, confine itself to a 
reading course. Just as the newspaper 
writing course can help students use 
the daily newspaper with greater under- 
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standing of its social value, so the mag- 
azine article writing class in an English 
department can provide its students 
with an opportunity to study the maga- 
zine as a social tool. 

Far more complex is the problem of 
the journalism school or department 
that desires to provide professional 
preparation in the magazine field. The 
complexity arises from three sources: 
(1) The confused nomenclature now 
in use by schools; (2) the overlapping 
of techniques between magazine work 
and other kinds of journalism; (3) the 
emphasis on newspaper editorial work 
by the majority of the faculties of the 
schools and departments. 

Among the institutions that offer 
substantial programs for students who 
wish to work for magazines it is not 
uncommon to find a sequence that pur- 
ports to cover magazine work in gen- 
eral. Yet on adjoining pages of the 
catalog may be programs in publishing 
and advertising. To call one group of 
courses a magazine sequence and an- 
other an advertising sequence is hardly 
scientific classification; it is the sort of 
inexactitude which scientists commonly 
and often rightly attribute to journal- 
ists. For in studying advertising or 
graphic arts the student should be 
studying the magazine aspects of ad- 
vertising, typography, or photography 
as well as aspects of other media that 
use advertising and the graphic arts. 

By no means is such confusion con- 
fined to magazine sequences. Examine 
the newspaper sequence of almost any 
institution offering a rich program. For 
perfectly understandable reasons _ it 
usually is topheavy with editorial side 
courses. The student studies newspaper 
reporting, newspaper writing, newspa- 
per editing, newspaper law, newspaper 
history, newspaper principles, newspa- 
per feature writing, and newspaper edi- 
torial or other specialized newspaper 
writing. Non-editorial courses often 
seem to be second thoughts, also for 
reasons of demand and placement. 

Comparably, magazine sequences 
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have been overbalanced in favor of the 
editorial side. This is in response to 
student desires, of course, but it also 
comes about because the journalism 
teacher likely as not sprang from the 
editorial side himself and the textbooks 
he uses—as a rule and quite naturally 
—are the work of editorial people. 
Similarly, the fiction about journalism 
always has emphasized the editorial 
side. 

Here, for example, is the plan of one 
of the larger schools of journalism. 
This sample was selected after examin- 
ing the catalogs of scores of institu. 
tions, large and small, for it is typical 
of what may be found. 

“Journalism training at . . . strives 
to produce communications workers 

. who have the skill and judgment 
required for superior accomplishment 
in all fields of communications,” says 
the bulletin. 

In explaining the programs of the 
school, the administration of this one 
calls attention to the editorial se- 
quence. Through it, says an introduc- 
tory note, students prepare for “edito- 
rial work such as reporting, copyread- 
ing, feature writing, and editorial writ- 
ing On newspapers, magazines, and oth- 
er publications . . .” 

Every one of the required journalism 
courses in this sequence is newspaper 
centered; most of them are completely 
devoted to newspaper editorial tech- 
niques. Only if he happens to fit into 
his program the one genuine magazine 
elective does magazine work get spot- 
light attention. 


@ A STUDENT COMPLETING THAT EDI 
torial sequence is grossly ignorant of 
much about magazine journalism. 
Such a program is an injustice to the 
student. It is, in a way, a misrepresen- 
tation of journalism training; it breeds 
disrespect for what journalism educa 
tion is seeking to do. The student wil 
use newspaper methods in a magazine 
routine, for example. Sometimes they 
are enough, even an improvement ove! 
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The Magazine Sequence 


he procedure of poorly managed mag- 
. But at other times they lead to 


opy control, never having prepared 
opy for several issues of a publication 
t one time, and strange to the eccen- 
ricities of magazine page layouts and 
itles as differentiated from newspaper 
page plans and headlines, this editor 
oon ran up big bills for overset, un- 
sed engravings, and badly dented 
Headlines. He also lost his job. 

Because sO many magazine workers 


ot much different from copyreading 
for the newspaper? Do not magazines 
se headlines constructed just as are 
eads for tomorrow’s Daily Home- 
ews? Are not their columns often of 
he same measure as newspapers’? Are 
heir engravings not made in the same 
ay? Is their advertising not solicited 
similarly? The answers, of course, are 
all “Yes.” But they bring out only half 
he truth. If the student is to be pre- 
pared for magazine editorial work he 
hould concentrate just as much on the 
graphic arts as on news writing and 
editing, news reporting, news law, and 
newspaper history all put together. 
Magazine editorial work, aside from 
contributing articles and stories by 
mail, is deeply involved with knowl- 
edge of mechanical proJuction. A 
good managing, associate, or assistant 
editor should know much about maga- 
zine typography and mechanics, use of 
illustrations of all types, planning of 
layouts, scheduling procedures, dum- 
mying, and other operations that re- 
quire close cooperation with printers 
and engravers. Covering stories for the 
student daily or town weekly, slapping 
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out a No. 3 head in five minutes flat, 
and writing the lines for a three-column 
cut all help but are not enough prepa- 
ration for magazine journalism as a ca- 
reer. Timing is different between news- 
papers and magazines. The point of 
view or angle of approach is different 
for magazines, for the latter are more 
national in scope and appeal to more 
mature readers. Few journalism stu- 
dents in typical editorial sequences 
seem to learn such details. 

Pertinent here is the testimony of 
five men and women graduates of that 
number of different schools or depart- 
ments of journalism who were asked to 
indicate, for this issue of JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, what was helpful or not 
helpful to them in their journalism 
preparation for the magazine field. 
Three of the five found that they 
should have had better preparation. 
One had a few suggestions for courses 
but was generally satisfied; one was 
completely happy about his prepara- 
tion. 

The response of these five graduates 
is typical of the comments the writer 
has received from former students, 
who have sent him many more than a 
thousand letters in the past decade. 
Their praise and blame coincide re- 
markably with the observations re- 
ceived by schools after surveys of 
alumni. Possibly such comments as 
are quoted here from the five gradu- 
ates who wrote candidly for the QuaR- 
TERLY are much better grounded and 
of more significance than the barbs of 
all the A. J. Leiblings. 

Among the more common short- 
comings noted by graduates is that 
pointed out by Robert A. Low.? He 
wrote: 


Now that I have had a few years to 
observe the actual practice of newspa- 
per and magazine publishing, I am con- 


1With one exception, the five journalists were 
selected at random from lists provided by the 
schools themselves. 


2Advertising man ager, Saturday Review of 
u 


Literature, and graduate of the Division of 
Journalism, Stanford University, in 1941. . 
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vinced that a deficiency in my training 
was the failure to emphasize adequately 
the importance of business to every 
journalistic enterprise. I have learned 
that there are more employees on the 
business side of Life than on the edi- 
torial, that the same situation exists on 
the New York Times, and so on down 
the line. I have learned that on a great 
many newspapers and magazines more 
money is spent in circulation and ad- 
vertising promotion than in editorial 
material. I have learned that the busi- 
ness consideration must come first in 
planning and carrying out any editorial 
activity. Every newspaper or magazine 
editor has to recognize that he, like 
any business executive, is selling a prod- 
uct, and he must compete for the dol- 
lar and time of the consumer. 

This relationship between editorial 
aspirations and ideals on the one hand 
and business requirements on the other 
could be more realistically and clearly 
presented to the student. 

Practical courses in magazine writing 
were offered, but there was nothing in 
the curriculum to acquaint the student 
with promotion, circulation, or produc- 
tion. 

Several courses in news writing were 
helpful and would be even more valu- 
able to someone who had gone into 
newspaper or magazine editorial work. 
A course at Stanford in “Legal Aspects 
of Journalism” and another in “Report- 
ing of Public Affairs” gave me a better 
understanding of local and state govern- 
ment than some of the courses in the 
Department of Political Science. The 
Division of Journalism conducted a 
practice course for journalism majors in 
cooperation with the staff of the San 
Francisco News. Here, two full days 
each week, a small group of senior stu- 
dents spent their time handling stories 
with reporters or working with regular 
desk personnel. This was good training. 
Perhaps a similar arrangement could be 
made which would require these same 
students to take practical training with 
staff members in advertising, promotion, 
circulation, and production. Certainly 
the editor who understands the prob- 
lems of the business office has the jump 
on the one who does not. 


W ANOTHER MAN NOW ON THE BUSI- 
ness side, W. B. Williams,®? was able to 


’Sales promotion and advertising manager of 
Country Gentleman and a 1934 graduate of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 
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take a magazine program that emp 
sized preparation for the personal se 
ing, market investigation, general ma 
agement, and advertising work ; 
which he has engaged since graduatin 
Mr. Williams found the followiy 
courses the six most useful, he p 
ported: 


1. Make-Up and Typography—a stuj 
of the effective uses of type. 

2. Advertising Art—a study of ly. 
outs, lettering, and illustrations, jp. 
cluding group discussions of cu 
rent usage. 

3. Advertising Practice—the  theoy 
and writing of advertisements. 

4. Advertising Copywriting—the » 
plication to copy of results fron 
reader surveys, copy tests and ma: 
ket studies. 

5. Advertising Media—a study a 
evaluation of magazines, newsp: 
pers, radio, and billboards. 

6. The Magazine—considered in his 
torical and contemporary perspe 
tive, with stress on current mag: 
zine writing. 

After pointing out, in his report w 

the QUARTERLY, the values of thes 
courses, Mr. Williams goes on to mak 
a recommendation: 


ee ee eee a ae —— —- i <_< - -—- - — = a of 


Some schools of journalism do no 
provide a course in the principles 0 
marketing. If it is available as an elec 
tive in the school of commerce or busi 
ness administration, it should be addei 
to the student’s technical courses. A¢é 
vertising is a major element in market 
ing, of course, and the successful sale 
of space in a magazine is dependet 
upon successful demonstration that th 
magazine can play a key role in solving 
a manufacturer’s marketing problems 
From the students who took editorial 

courses with editorial-side jobs in vie¥ 
one might logically expect a most fr 
vorable report. Those were the expec 
tations but not the results. David Mat 
ness,* whose point of view can be real 
ized when we find in his response such 
comments as “You'd be surprised 4 
the number of editors who aren’t im 
pressed by a two-semester B average i 
‘History of Journalism’,” thinks the 


tin 
Ca 


‘Assistant managing editor of Sportfolio an 
a graduate of Boston University. 
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the QUARTERLY for some of her prob- 
lems. Her report declares: 


schools can do something useful but do 
not. He wrote: 


I cannot assume it is impossible to- 
day to screen candidates for journalism 
degrees in the same way, presumably, 
that schools of medicine, dentistry, or 
technology pass on the qualifications of 
their students. And, if our professors 
will admit that their graduates are not 
professional men but technicians, I must 
still insist they are going a poor job. 

How many graduates today know 
how to proportion a photograph prop- 
erly, never mind handle a complete lay- 
out? How many understand that a 
properly prepared feature story cries 
out for sharp interpretative interpola- 
tion—tabu in straight news stories? 
How many really know how to use ref- 
erence sources like the public library or 
a newspaper morgue? How many know 
how a publication is put together, step 
by step from typewriter to the news- 
stand? Do they understand, for exam- 
ple, that a monthly magazine may have 
a deadline close to three months in ad- 
vance of release date? How many (and 
I'm not kidding) know how to stretch 
their reportorial legs by using a tele- 
phone properly to round up necessary 
facts and quotes? When I went job 
hunting I had a B.S. in J. degree but I 
couldn’t answer these questions, among 
many others. 

I subscribe to the idea, standard 

among journalism grads these days, that 
the student who would make a career 
as a writer should spend four years 
earning a B. A. and then concentrate on 
journalism techniques during one year 
(or two, if necessary) of graduate work 
at an accredited school. 
_I spent four years at Boston Univer- 
sity earning my degree. To prepare me 
for magazine work the curriculum pro- 
vided one brief course in “Feature 
Story Writing.” From it I salvaged a 
single practical nugget. “Always,” said 
the professor, “avoid the cliche.” 

If it hadn’t been that I devoted my 
own time to the student paper, the Bos- 
ton University News, my undergraduate 
education in journalism could be en- 
tirely recapitulated, I believe, in that 
single professorial pronouncement. 


A gentler critic, but equally percep- 


tive, is Martha McDowell Urban, who 
can blame the editor of this section of 


‘A 1947 graduate of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, and as- 
sistant editor of Education. 


It seems to me, after one year on a 
small specialized journal, that there are 
certain aspects of magazine journalism 
which are not being taught in journal- 
ism schools and which could and 
should be taught. 

One rather universal job that is uni- 

versally overlooked is manuscript read- 
ing. The first day on the job my editor 
brought over a pile of manuscripts and 
said, “Here, read these. Keep the good 
ones and send the rest back.” And what 
is a “good” manuscript? I didn’t know, 
nor was I told. He just assumed that 
anyone with a degree from a school of 
journalism should know a good manu- 
script when he saw one. What an -erro- 
neous assumption! The art of critical 
evaluation must be learned just like 
editing or any of the other journalistic 
skills. 
Another misjudgment on the part of 
some journalism schools is that news- 
paper copyreading should be either a 
prerequisite for magazine copyreading 
or a substitute for it. I cannot under- 
stand this. It has been my experience 
that the two cannot be interchanged 
(except perhaps between a newspaper 
and a newsmagazine). To have a mag- 
azine major spend a semester or so 
learning newspaper style and techniques 
is a waste of time both for the student 
and the school. Surely the magazine 
field is important enough to rate a mag- 
azine copyreading course of its own. 

A third job that I was unprepared for 
was the handling of circulation. To 
rubber stamp a renewal date on a sub- 
scription card requires no great mental 
agility, but to make a circulation break- 
down that will convince a prospective 
advertiser that your publication is worth 
advertising in is a different story. . . . 

Finally, I would be happier now if I 
had had a basic course in advertising, a 
course slanted not for the ad man but 
for the publisher with space to sell. A 
nation-wide network of salesmen with 
monthly expense accounts in five figures 
is for the big time, not for us. en 
the most we can spend on a prospective 
advertiser is a three-cent stamp and 
those three cents have got to count. 
For a graduate who has had no train- 
ing in advertising this is rather a hard 
trick to perform. 

There are other headaches I could 
mention, such as the selection of paper 
stock, the intricacies of the post office 
regulations, the problem of magazine 
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agencies with their varying rates of 
commission, the advisability of direct 
mail campaigns and reduced rates for 
renewals, the technique of soliciting the 
kind of manuscript you would want to 
print, etc., etc., but the points described 
above have been the most important as- 
pects of my job for which I feel I was 
not adequately prepared . . . at least 
a nodding acquaintance with the various 
duties is to be expected. 


@# HELEN FIRSTBROOK HECTOR,® ON 
the other hand, found most of her 
courses helpful. Her report explains 
why and also suggests some improve- 
ments: 


I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of knowing how to compose a 
“selling” memo when you're trying to 

t across a story idea to your 
Maybe that’s because I’ve seen so many 
athetically pe ones. I have always 
tie grateful to Professor Helen Patter- 
son, who, in her feature writing classes, 
especially stressed the sales-talk memo— 
memoes with bright feature heads and 
well-developed (but not overdeveloped) 
physiques of pertinent facts. 

In reading other magazines to select 
articles for Digest use, probably a lot of 
one’s early journalistic training comes 
into play. An intensive study we had to 
make in journalism school of all kinds 
of magazines and newspapers, however, 
— me from feeling strange to the 
field. Having been required to submit a 
lengthy report evaluating each from the 
advertiser’s as well as the reader’s point 
of view kept the personality of each 
periodical fresh in my memory. Meet- 
ing them all on the job here was—to 
use a trite and true expression—like re- 
turning to a friendly circle of intimates. 

As for condensing articles, I'd say 
that English composition and literature 
are the only courses that develop any 
reverence for style. I mean other 
ple’s. At the Digest, condensations are 
made with an eye to preserving the 
author’s individuality and to thereby 
achieve a diversity of style throughout 
each issue. It seems to me that journal- 
ism students should be encouraged to 
take many courses in English composi- 
tion and literature, not only as prepara- 
tory work, but also during the two or 
three years when they specialize. . . . 





*A Wisconsin graduate, class of 1937, and a 

former newspaper and publicity writer, Mrs. 

Piet is now an associate editor of Reader's 
est. 


Ryn fen aye 
ve ts of general a ve 
become so popular, it might be well tp 
include some special attention to then 
in a course: a study of what types ¢ 
departments magazines are using to en. 
courage original thinking on the part of 
the student toward developing new sp. 
cial feature ideas to sell. 


Miss Rosemary Schreider, a gradv. 
ate student at Syracuse University, 
early in 1948 collected informatio 
systematically on these problems by 
questioning officials of four leadin 
women’s magazines. She asked then 
how they think colleges and univers. 
ties may better train women studens 
for fashion magazine work. 

“In general the suggestions urged 
more magazine courses, beyond the 
usual article writing courses,” she re 
ported after her investigation had bee 
completed. Among the courses sug 
gested were magazine production ani 
mechanics of editing and publishing. 

“Most of the editors wrote quite 
lengthily on this subject,” Miss Schrei- 
der said, “and I believe that this indi- 
cates a dissatisfaction with the present 
methods of teaching magazine students 
in the colleges.” 

The final complexity arises from the 
fact that schools and departments of 
journalism have been founded and ad. 
ministered generally by men with news 
paper experience and newspaper edi- 
torial experience at that. Although the 
newer teachers sometimes have mort 
varied backgrounds, the tradition per- 
sists, because journalism education i 
still young and because salaries in mag- 
azine journalism are far higher than in 
journalism teaching. Newspaper sal 
ries offer far less competition with 
teaching. 

School administrations therefore cot 
tinue the newspaper-centered policy, 
quite understandably. Symbolical of 
this was the important school of jour 
nalism whose catalog for years said 
that the school prepared students for 
newspaper work but on other pages de 
scribed many courses in radio, news 
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paper, magazine, advertising, and cir- 
culation. Also symbolic is the school 
whose applicants are rated by the fac- 
ulty on a sheet bearing the names of 
five or six different sequences, one of 
which is to be selected, while below it 
the adviser is asked to answer this 
question: “Likelihood of obtaining 
employment in newspaper work under 
normal conditions,” with several pos- 
sible answers, ranging from “Almost 
certain” to “Slight.” Even in the 
AATIJ’s own Placement Bureau form 
appears a request for a statement of 
the number of years of newspaper ex- 
perience and of teaching experience 
possessed by the applicant. Farther 
down the sheet he is asked for his 
newspaper, magazine, radio, etc., ex- 
perience. “Journalism” is a good um- 
brella word and might at least disguise 
the fact that so many administrators 
think the world of communications ex- 
ists 95 percent in the newspaper. 
Teachers of magazine work should 
be grateful for the help obtained over 
the years from the classes in newspaper 
techniques. Without it, journalism stu- 
dents would have almost no prepara- 
tion for magazine careers. But such 
reliance on the newspaper is a make- 
shift; the success to which students 
have attained is the more remarkable. 
Schools and departments of journal- 
ism should consider two improvements: 
(1) Adding more courses specifically 
concerned with magazine journalism 
and (2) Broadening the content of the 
present general journalism courses so 
that they take magazines (and radio 
and syndicate and wire service and 
other journalism areas beyond the 
hewspaper) more into consideration. 


4 IN THE COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS 
there is a trend toward breaking down 
the walls of the boxes into which the 
material to be taught for years has 
been segregated. In such programs as 
that of the General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota or the Bachelor of 
Arts correlated study plan at North- 
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western University an attempt is being 
made to show the student the relation- 
ships between history, economics, soci- 
ology, the natural sciences, and the fine 
arts. A similar breaking down of walls 
should be studied by the schools of 
journalism. 

Journalism students should not leave 
their campuses after graduation think- 
ing that they possess a knowledge of 
most of the techniques of journalism 
because they have studied newspaper 
applications. Nor should they go out, 
on the other hand, unaware of what 
the various journalistic media have in 
common. 

The suggestion about adding more 
courses meets at once the familiar bar- 
rier: there is no time in an undergrad- 
uate program or even in a five-year 
plan. The basics take up most of the 
available time. Journalism educators 
wish to keep the technical training 
within the usual 25 percent of the total 
hours of courses studied. 

Naturally it is impossible to give all 
the general courses in journalism plus a 
battery of specialized ones. But it is 
possible, especially under the quarter 
system, to provide more magazine 
work than simply a semester or so in 
feature and article writing. Magazine 
editing, for example, can be required in 
place of newspaper editing, for there 
can be enough of the newspaper tech- 
nique in such a course to enable the 
magazine sequence student to do ordi- 
nary copyreading, headline writing, and 
make-up for a small newspaper. In the 
sophomore or junior year a general 
magazine course can be made available 
not only to familiarize the journalism 
student with the field of the magazine 
but also to provide him with guidance 
in the use of periodicals. 

The second suggestion—expansion 
or redesigning of the existing general 
journalism courses to include more 
magazine techniques and facts—should 
be part of a rehabilitation of the entire 
curriculum. The price of this change 
is high. It means that teachers of the 
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basics cannot be specialists only. It 
means that course outlines and lecture 
notes must be completely rewritten. It 
means the use of more and better text- 
books and asking students to do more 
required reading. 

Yet the alumni records of schools 
and departments of journalism show 
that the schools are turning their grad- 
uates into many other fields than the 
newspaper. Possibly as many as half 
of the journalism graduates eventually 
settle down into magazine, general ad- 
vertising, publicity, publishing, radio, 
and other non-newspaper careers. 

Should these students be prepared 
for the fields they settle in or for the 
field they do not remain in? Should 
they be prepared for any one field spe- 
cifically? Actually schools must try to 
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do two things at once: to prepare stu- 
dents broadly for any field of commu. 
nications and, if the student exhibits 
talent or interest in one phase of jour. 
nalism, to give him specific help in that 
phase. 

Extraordinary emphasis on nevws- 
paper work, while desirable and inval- 
uable during the early years of journal- 
ism education, would seem to achieve 
neither goal. It is not being suggested 
that emphasis on magazine work 
would be any more suitable. The sug- 
gestion is that schools teach students 
basic techniques in journalism, show- 
ing their application to all media, and 
then permit the students to study the 
special problems and methods of that 
phase of journalism in which they seek 
careers. 
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Methods of Teaching 
Magazine Writing 


BY GEORGE L. BIRD 


Suggestions for making the most widely offered magazine course 
more effective are presented here by Dr. Bird, who is professor 
of journalism at Syracuse and author of the recently published 
Article Writing and Marketing, newest textbook on the subject. 
Dr. Bird directs graduate journalism studies at Syracuse. 





2% WHILE THE CHIEF PURPOSE OP 
classes in article writing is to contrib- 
ute to the success of the post-college 
writing period, it hardly can be denied 
that the sale during the training period 
is an important index to the quality of 
instruction within the classroom. It 
would, therefore, be good judgment for 
the instructor, where sales are few or 


missing, to scrutinize the situation to 
find out what—if anything—should be 
changed. 

Classes seldom, if ever, rise above 
the quality of the instructor himself. 
That is to say, he must be able to tell 


others how to write articles. And he 
ought to be a competent writer of arti- 
cles, even though not currently en- 
gaged in the craft. Further, and pos- 
sibly most important, he must know the 
markets. Students can dig up salable 
ideas and they can eventually frame a 
passable article, but at the start they 
will most often stumble over the selec- 
tion of the market. 

Other factors affecting the immedi- 
ate success of the article class are the 
quality of the students, readiness of 
local markets to accept student offer- 
ings (a highly variable factor), avail- 
able material within the college or uni- 
versity, and material within the adja- 
cent community. Where the last two 
are more or less barren, the instructor 
will either have to encourage limited 


travel or resort to personal experience 
yarns, or some of the introspective 
pieces, of which magazines use many. 

Certain teaching aids are of consid- 
erable value, though not of an impor- 
tance to rival the quality of the in- 
structor and students, openness of local 
markets, and available article material. 
Indispensable, of course, are market 
guides—more so than good texts. The 
competent instructor can supply the 
know-how of article writing, but can- 
not carry more than a fraction of one 
per cent of the markets in his head. 
Unfortunately, the market guide, even 
when fresh from the press, is always 
out of date. Some titles have been 
withdrawn, new ones have appeared, 
and numerous addresses and editor- 
ships have been changed. But in spite 
of this, the market guide is quite as 
necessary as the typewriter. No single 
guide published today is sufficient by 
itself. Some are better than others. 
The average class, however, will profit 
best if a number of the best ones are 
available in adequate numbers. 

Among the mechanical aids are 
prism enlargers, which may be used 
successfully where student work is to 
be criticized. These work best when 
large enough to handle easily the uncut 
page of manuscript. There is no better 
way to demonstrate the merit or lack 
of merit typographically than to throw 
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the enlarged image upon a screen. On 
occasion the time required to teach 
these details can be cut as much as 80 
per cent. This writer believes the 
method is superior to handing out of 
mimeographed samples. The modern 
wire recorder also may be highly use- 
ful to the student whose article is large- 
ly or partly based upon the interview, 
particularly when a return call is diffi- 
cult or out of the question. 
Co-operation of the article class with 
other journalism classes frequently is 
helpful. Reporting courses turn up 
tips that can be made into articles, as 
do some of the classes that require sur- 
veys or daily reading of newspapers. 
Steps should be taken by the instructor 
to funnel this material into the article 
class whenever this is possible. The 
most fruitful co-operation is usually 
had between the article writers and the 
students of advanced photography. In 
a course that runs a year, the second 
half (term or semester) can supply a 
good portion of the photographs used 
to illustrate material found locally. 


Where there is a second year of prac- 
tice work with the camera, the union 


is most fruitful. This writer has not 
found work ordinarily turned out by 
first-semester camerists to be of any 
value. In all instances it is necessary 
for the article writer to know clearly 
what pictures he wants. Usually he 
should be with the photographer when 
the pictures are taken. Examples of 
what the selected market is in the 
habit of using are the most reliable 
guides to what should be attempted in 
the assignment at hand. 

How far such co-operation can be 
carried will be determined by local cir- 
cumstances. Occasionally a joint 
course in photography and article 
writing might prove profitable, but in 
the main it will be wiser to keep them 
separate. 

Methods of teaching article writing 
probably vary as much from school to 
school as any other course in the jour- 
nalism curriculum. Use of the market 
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guide may well be introduced at th 
start of the class, and constant study in 
it should be held as important as study 
of whatever text is used. Instructon 
who have not followed this practice wil 
find that such study will suggest numer. 
ous article ideas to an active class. This 
is traceable to the fact that most stv. 
dents do not realize how much of what 
they know and see can be marketed 
until they read in print that such-and. 
such a magazine is interested in buying 
this or that material. 

That there is no substitute for study 
of the magazine itself is known to ey. 
ery experienced teacher and writer, 
A common weakness among students, 
however, is the tendency to be content 
with the study of only one or two is. 
sues of a magazine. Such limited study 
reveals none of the recurrent seasonal 
or anniversary articles. The important 
trends and changes in policy also 
usually are missed by the hasty treat- 
ment. Where the files of a magazine 
are available, it seems wise to suggest a 
careful study in the case of a monthly 
magazine of at least 12 back issues, 
with inspection of the table of contents 
of another 24 issues. For magazines of 
more frequent issue, the same periods 
should be used, but only the second or 
fourth issues need be read, and only 
for the past 12 months. 


3 THE USE OF THE QUERY IS A POINT 
upon which instructors disagree to 4 
certain extent. Certainly it is not ad- 
visable to query on the short fillers of 
two or three paragraphs, or even on 
some a bit longer. In a well-planned 
course the query can be sent out for 
the article of 800 words or longer at 
about the same time that the shorter 
items are being written, particularly if 
it is handled while the “shorts” are in 
the hands of the instructor for criti- 
cism. 

The demands of pedagogy call for 
the writing of a number of long artr 
cles, regardless of whether a favorable 
response is received from the query. 
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The student should be required to send 
out his article even if the response to 
the query was unfavorable. Good 
judgment would seem to dictate that 
the article then be sent to a market 
that has not yet been contacted— 
though there may be sales to a maga- 
zine that originally rejected the idea. 
The point is that the student needs 
practice in handling the query, as well 
as in writing the article. The only way 
to get it under competent guidance is 
to start as early as possible. 

Whether or not to introduce the 
business of outlining is often a puzzle 
to teachers. Principles of outlining 
taught in many departments of Eng- 
lish, as well as in some other spots, 
have so frightened teachers and stu- 
dents that they want no part of those 
methods in journalism. Yet the best 
editors do expect that articles will show 
a clear-cut organization, as the editors 
of Saturday Evening Post pointed out 
at the 1947 AATJ-AASDJ Phila- 
delphia convention. Also some type of 
systematic organization is necessary if 
the article is to accomplish its purpose. 
This being true, what should the in- 
structor undertake to accomplish? 
Should he place responsibility for or- 
ganization upon the student’s shoul- 
ders? 

Instructors can teach and should 
teach students to make a simple inven- 
tory as the first step in article writing. 
In it should be listed the data, key 
ideas, or quotes—enough of each so 
that it will serve as a guide for later 
steps. This inventory will reveal 
whether or not enough material is on 
hand from which to build the desired 
article. But a little study and inspec- 
tion always will reveal some logical re- 
arrangement for these items, around 
which the article can be constructed. 
The student will be told to undertake 
this simple sifting process, but he also 
will be advised to forego at this point 
efforts at punctuation and (unreason- 
able) parallelism, in which so many 
have bogged down in learning to write. 
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For some types of articles the struc- 
ture is more or less determined, or sug- 
gested, from the start. The process 
article and the personal experience 
may follow the historical pattern of 
putting first things first. Frequently 
this pattern will be improved by a sep- 
arate beginning and conclusion. Also 
to the process article may be added a 
section on such items as cost of mate- 
rials or table of materials needed. 

Whatever type of structure is used, 
the organization should be clear to a 
careful reader. And the ordinary 
reader should be able to tell what the 
writer’s purpose is at all times. Both 
can be evident without being too ob- 
trusive. 

On “shorts” or fillers the topic sen- 
tence with subsequent elaboration will 
be found to be as useful a type of out- 
line as any other—provided that the 
item does not run longer than, say, 
three or four paragraphs. If much 
longer, other organization probably 
will be better. 

Use of this type of “short” or filler 
material as an introduction to article 
writing has been found to be advanta- 
geous, particularly in classes composed 
of students with equal training. Cer- 
tainly it gets articles into the mail more 
rapidly, produces checks more quickly 
on the average, and reaches students 
more nearly at their level of compe- 
tence. 


34 ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
promotional stunts developed by an 
American magazine recently is the se- 
ries of “case” studies of the Saturday 
Evening Post. These are sent to teach- 
ers upon request, which can be made 
to the promotion manager. Several of 
these studies based on articles written 
for and published in the Post have now 
been issued. They reveal in complete 
detail, from query to published article, 
every step in the long and involved 
process through which the average 
Post article passes. While these mate- 
rials are difficult to present before 
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large classes if displayed by hand, they 
are adaptable to prism enlargers and to 
study in the hands of the students.* 

At the beginning of the course the 
greatest use of these studies is in re- 
moving the novice’s false awe of the 
printed word. Once he has seen how 
many deletions, substitutions, and other 
alterations have been made, he is ready 
to accept the statement that writing is 
a craft that can be learned. The great- 
est utility comes toward the end of the 
course, however, when the student is in 
a position to understand and appreci- 
ate the reasons for the many changes. 
Earlier, such changes too frequently go 
“over his head.” 

Shall criticism in the classroom be 
anonymous? This question should 
prove no real problem. Generally, it 
should be made openly, unless the stu- 
dent is found to be too sensitive to en- 
dure it. In any class in which the in- 
structor has established a professional 
basis, open criticism is expected and 
accepted. Adequate discussion of the 
difficulty of getting expert, objective 
criticism—even when the learner is 
willing to pay for it—usually will pre- 
pare the way for open criticism. If 
necessary, open criticism can be intro- 
duced gradually. Much of the benefit 
of the course, however, comes from 
the contributions of class members not 
only to the first writing, but also to the 
rewriting. Experience shows that stu- 
dents are as likely to regret being over- 
looked in this phase of writing as they 
are to object to having the faults of 
their article pointed out. 

A professional air, as indicated 
above, should be cultivated. At the 
first meeting of the class, it should be 
announced that this is not just another 
course in writing, but a workshop in 
which the craft of the article is to be 
learned. The rules of the course— 
such as deadlines, open criticism, mail- 
ing—should be made clear at the out- 


*The June 1948 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY re- 
ported that these Case Histories will be pub- 
lished in book form. 
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set. If these steps are taken, little diff. 
culty will arise. 

The grading system for the article 
class is not so easy to settle. Alphabet. 
ical and numerical systems alike give 
trouble. What instructor doesn’t recall 
student sale of an article to which he 
had given a “C” because of spelling 
faults or other errors in the early 
draft? Also the “A” articles often fail 
to sell. But suppose the instructor 
gives nothing higher than a “B” unless 
a sale follows. One such article sells 
and later gets an “A.” Another does 
not sell—through no fault of the stv- 
dent. There is injustice in this practice, 
because the element of luck cannot be 
removed from the beginner’s work. 
Possibly a system based on two marks 
—satisfactory and  unsatisfactory— 
would prove better in most ways. 
However, our deans and registrars de- 
mand the old systems. This writer has 
tried several alternatives. Of late he 
has returned to grading on the letter 
basis as if the articles were not intend- 
ed for marketing. Subsequent sales do 
not affect the grade given on the orig- 
inal draft, but they are given weight 
when semester grades are made out. 
This is not a perfect system, but is the 
best this writer has evolved. 

One final method of adding to the 
value of the course should be men- 
tioned. This is the bringing in of visit- 
ing editors or writers. Their remarks 
are likely to prove instructive to teach- 
er as well as to students. However, the 
instructor who knows his subject need 
not fear the remarks of visitors. More 
likely he will find them repeating what 
he may have said previously, and with 
greater receptivity from the students. 
Generally, visitors are builders of mo- 
rale for the class. 

Beginning _ instructors 


frequently 
want to know how much to expect 
from their students. The amount of 
writing will vary with the length of the 
term or semester, and with the number 
of credits awarded. In a typical two- 
hour course—meeting 36 times a term 
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—it has been expected that students 
will write from two to 10 short busi- 
ness items, four or five fillers like those 
in Popular Mechanics, and two full- 
length features of a thousand words or 
so, each. In the absence of short ma- 
terial, certainly one long feature a 
month is a minimum. The wordage is 
not as important as the total of arti- 
cles. If such writing as reviews of 
magazines also is required, then the 
total may have to be decreased. 

The instructor of an article writing 
class is a fortunate fellow. He is privi- 
leged to conduct one of the few classes 


the products of which may compete on 
an equal basis with the work of profes- 
sionals. And while the success of the 
graduate in other fields of journalism 
may not be demonstrated for years or 
at least not under the instructor’s eyes, 
the instructor in article writing has the 
frequent thrill of seeing his students 
experience the exultation that comes 
once in a lifetime—the first sale of an 
article to a magazine of national circu- 
lation. He also has the deeper satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he played an 
important part in the sale—that his 
teaching is successful. 











Ways to Collaborate 
With the Magazine Industry 


BY FLOYD G. ARPAN 


More cooperation between schools of journalism and the maga 
zine field not only is desirable but also possible, Mr. Arpan 
explains, citing practical examples. He is associate professor at 
the Medill School of Journalism, in charge of the magazine 
sequence on the Evanston campus. 





@ aT A RECENT CONVENTION OF THE 
National Association of Magazine Pub- 
lishers in New York, one magazine 
editor, in an off-the-record conference, 
declared: “Teachers of journalism 
show remarkably little initiative in se- 
curing up-to-date practical information 
from the magazine industry for use in 
their courses.” 

In reply, several teachers pointed out 
that they had tried often enough to ob- 
tain such information but that requests 
for materials had as frequently been re- 
buffed or left unanswered. 

There is an element of truth in both 
statements. 

A majority of journalism schools 
have a very limited curriculum in the 
magazine field. Often this consists of 
one or two article writing courses and 
nothing more. Such schools have little 
use for magazine advertising, promo- 
tional and reader interest surveys, or 
production and editing information un- 
til their curriculum is expanded to 
cover work in these fields. Where 
schools do offer extensive work in the 
various aspects of magazine publishing 
and editing, teachers usually are on the 
lookout for good basic illustrative ma- 
terial. 

But, there is no “clearing house” for 
this information and no way for in- 
structors to discover the availability of 
the material except by hit or miss letter 
writing to magazine offices. 


General materials are relatively easy 
to obtain from magazines, but teacher 
often point out that when specific o 
detailed information is desired many 
magazines refuse on the grounds that 
they are operating in a highly competi. 
tive market and that if such informa 
tion were revealed it might be used by 
their competitors. 

Cooperation between journalism 
schools and the magazine field should 
be based on mutual confidence in each 
other. Teachers should be willing to 
guarantee that special information wil 
not be misused or used for other than 
educational purposes. Magazine edi- 
tors, on the other hand, should not 
withhold information which is basic to 
the training of personnel for the field 

Several schools of journalism (Syra- 
cuse, Columbia, Minnesota, New York, 
Northwestern, Iowa State, and Okila- 
homa A. & M., especially) have estab- 
lished a successful series of magazine 
courses. They enjoy close coopera 
tion with magazines published in their 
own geographical areas and have de 
veloped excellent relations with the 
magazine field as a whole. Theif 
methods of cooperation may be listed 
under ten main headings: (1) Special 
lecturers, (2) Illustrative materials, (3) 
Promotional materials, (4) Research 
papers and publications, (5) Motion 
pictures, (6) Surveys, (7) Field trips, 
(8) Internships, (9) Placement, (10) 
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Short courses. These will be consid- 
ered in order. 


1. Special Lecturers: Most maga- 
zines readily agree to fulfill requests for 
speakers. It is considered good public 
relations on their part to do so. Sev- 
eral schools report an average of 30 or 
more such speakers each year. These 


© include editors, research directors, pho- 


tographers, art directors, production 
men, business and advertising man- 
agers. Where schools are situated some 
distance from publication centers, mag- 
azines usually request that speaking 


= engagements be arranged as far in ad- 


vance as possible and that they be al- 
lowed a choice of several dates. Most 
lecturers will agree to answer questions 
by students provided such questions do 
not involve criticism of other publica- 
tions or require that they divulge confi- 
dential information about their own 
magazine. 

To obtain the greatest benefit from 
outside speakers, many teachers submit 
in advance a series of questions which 
can be used as a guide to the lecturer 
and thus make sure that definite areas 
of information are covered. 


2. Illustrative Materials: Within 
the past few years, several magazines 
and printing houses have made special 
efforts to provide schools with illustra- 
tive material of educational value. Al- 
most all publications are willing to send 
examples of promotion booklets, cards, 
stuffers, posters, etc., on request by in- 
structors in magazine courses. 

The following publications are espe- 
cially noteworthy and valuable adjuncts 
to class texts: 


a) Case Histories by the Saturday 
Evening Post. These provide elaborate 
and detailed studies of procedure from 
the original notes and rough drafts to 
the finished products. The series of 
studies published thus far covers fiction 
writing, article writing, advertising, and 
illustration. 

The Curtis Publishing Co. has done 
an extraordinarily good job with these 
Case Histories and teachers have found 
them easily adaptable to class work re- 


quirements. They may be obtained by 
writing to Educational Services, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

One other Curtis publication might 
be mentioned in this particular cate- 
gory. The Saturday Evening Post pub- 
lishes a weekly four-page bulletin en- 
titled “Inside Information.” It is con- 
cerned mainly with anecdotal material 
about Post authors and the stories, arti- 
cles, and art work, which appear in the 
current issue of the Post. 


b) House Magazine Bulletins: The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has published two carefully 
edited booklets entitled House Maga- 
zine Copy and House Magazine Layout. 
Both are well prepared and may be 
used as a guide by anyone entering the 
house magazine publishing field. 


c) How to Plan Printing Series: A 
total of nine brochures on various as- 
pects of businesspaper publishing have 
been put out by the S. D. Warren Co., 
89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. These 
cover: “Business, its nature and func- 
tion”; “Management, its functions and 
responsibilities”; “Management and its 
corporate society”; “Printing, the essen- 
tial aid to management”; “Printing, its 
forms and designations”; “Printing, 
types and typography”; “Printing, the 
types of reproduction”; “Printing—pa- 
pers and their uses”; “Mailing, lists and 
regulations.” Anyone engaged in plan- 
ning or production of printing may re- 
ceive these booklets without cost. 


@ IN ADDITION TO THE PRINTED AIDS 
similar to those mentioned previously, 
some magazines have cooperated to the 
extent of providing classes in editing 
with complete copy for an entire issue 
of the magazine, including blank dum- 
my, unedited copies of all manuscripts 
scheduled for the issue, photostatic 
copies of illustrations and galley proofs 
for dummy layout and paste-up. Edi- 
tors later criticize each student’s work 
in special roundtable discussions and 
answer questions about the actual pub- 
lished issue. Arrangements of this 
type are based on individual contacts 
between instructors and magazines in 
the school’s geographical area. Stu- 
dents who have received this type of 
practical training have reported that it 
is extremely valuable to them later 
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when they take jobs in the magazine 
field. 

Although it may not always be pos- 
sible to provide the material for a com- 
plete issue as outlined above, some 
magazines will make available layout 
sheets, art sketches, etc., for student 
use. 


3. Promotional Materials: Every 
magazine devotes considerable time 
and money to the preparation of pro- 
motional materials. Many of these are 
elaborate examples of four-color print- 
ing and the best in layout and design. 
They usually cover reader interest and 
advertising points and are available on 
request. 


4. Research publications: Most 
leading consumer and trade magazines 
have made exhaustive reader interest 
studies. Copies of these reports usually 
are available to journalism libraries. 
Valuable information on trends in read- 
ership can be obtained from _ these 
studies. Among the more important 
recent surveys of this type are: 


a) A Qualitative Study of Maga- 

zines: Who Reads Them and 
Why, sponsored by the McCall 
corporation. 
Continuing Study of Farm Pub- 
lications, conducted by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation 
and the Agricultural Publishers 
Association. 

c) Continuing Study of Magazine 
Audiences, conducted by Cross- 
ley, Inc. (Several studies have 
been made specifically for Life 
and Look.) 


In the advertising field innumerable 
publications are available. Magazines 
issue detailed analyses of their reader- 
ship in terms of purchasing power and 
sales possibilities. The Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. leads in the number of such 
publications which are readily avail- 
able to teachers and students. During 
the college year it publishes an entire 
series of research papers on a variety 
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of advertising and marketing probleny, 
Notices of these publications appear jp 
special mimeographed announcement 
published from October to May. Sing 
copies of such research papers ar 
available without charge for use jp 
teaching or marketing research. Re. 
quests to be placed on the mailing lis 
for these notifications should be sent to 
Information Section, Research Depart. 
ment, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadel. 
phia 5; Pa. Two of the most valuable 
of their publications during the past 
year have been “National Magazines a 
Advertising Media” and “Marketing 
Areas for Shopping Lines.” 

The Meredith Publishing Co., De 
Moines, Iowa, also publishes an exten- 
sive series of reader interest and adver- 
tising research papers. It, too, make 
its reports available to teachers. 


5. Motion Pictures: Few films have 
been made about the magazine indus- 
try as such, although numerous educa- 
tional pictures are available about as- 
sociated industries, such as paper mak- 
ing, binding, and kinds of printing. 

“Magazine Magic,” the Curtis film, 
is the best motion picture on magazine 
publishing to date. It is concerned 
mainly with the production of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. A_ professional 
technicolor 16 mm sound movie run- 
ning 35 minutes, it tells the story of the 
Post in a highly dramatic and instruc- 
tive manner. Although several copies 
of the film have been made, all are in 
constant demand and arrangements 
have to be made well in advance of the 
desired showing date. The Princeton 
University Film Center handles distri- 
bution. 

Two other motion pictures of special 
interest to magazine students are: 
“How to Make a Good Impression”— 
obtainable on loan from the Harris 
Seybold Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
“The Story of Gravure Printing,” 
which may be borrowed from the 
Crowell-Collier Corporation, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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6. Surveys: Schools of journalism 
which have an established research di- 
vision often are called upon to take 
part in special surveys to determine 
magazine audience response to editorial 
reading matter, advertising, pictures, 
and illustrations. Students are hired as 
interviewers on these projects and can 
learn a great deal about the magazine 
field from one or two days’ work. 


7. Field Trips: Few schools are ad- 
vantageously situated next or near to a 
major magazine publishing house and 
hence do not have the opportunity to 
visit a plant where the production of a 
magazine can be watched at first hand. 
The next best alternative is to visit 
printing organizations where an under- 
standing can be gained of engraving, 
letter press printing, offset, and roto- 
gravure. Printing plants usually have 
no objection to small groups touring 
their plants provided there is no inter- 
ference with printing operations. 

Advertising agencies also will coop- 
erate in arranging special tours to ex- 
plain the procedure in developing 
magazine advertising copy and sched- 
ules. 


8. Special Training Programs: Lit- 
tle has been done in the magazine field 
towards the establishment of “intern- 
ships.” Publishers are reluctant to take 
student trainees or observers into their 
offices on the grounds that (a) student 
help is not really good for much, (b) 
students are available only one or two 
days a week and they can never follow 
through on anything they start, (c) 
students take up too much of the regu- 
lar staff’s time, thus slowing down the 
office time schedule, (d) many of the 
facts and figures involved in the opera- 
tion of a magazine are confidential and 
thus there is a natural reticence to re- 
veal them to anyone not a regular 
member of the staff. 


% IN SPITE OF THESE LOGICAL REASONS 
for not cooperating, the “internship” 
plan has been established successfully 


by a number of schools. During the 
past year, for example, the Medill 
School of Journalism developed a 
work-plan agreement with 20 maga- 
zines published in Chicago. Under the 
plan each magazine agrees to take a 
student into the office for eight weeks 
with a minimum of one full day’s work 
each week. Usually, because the stu- 
dent is intensely interested in the task, 
he spends much more than the mini- 
mum required time with the magazine. 

Publishers and editors agree further 
to instruct the student in all phases of 
the publication of their particular mag- 
azine, to allow the students to observe 
all operations and, whenever feasible, 
to allow them to take part in the ac- 
tual preparation of an issue. At the 
end of the eight weeks the student 
writes a detailed report on the opera- 
tion of the magazine. A copy is sub- 
mitted to the magazine for check on 
accuracy and thoroughness and when 
okayed the report is read by all the 
other student interns. Thus each stu- 
dent has the opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar with the operation 
of one magazine and, through the re- 
ports submitted by the other students, 
gets a detailed report on 19 other mag- 
azines. 

The internship plan, of course, has 
some drawbacks. It is difficult to es- 
tablish a work schedule in the maga- 
zine office which will not interfere with 
the students’ class schedule. And 
sometimes, even though the publisher 
of a magazine agrees to the plan, edi- 
tors and managing editors are not too 
cooperative. Further, students picked 
for the internship plan must be care- 
fully screened to make sure that they 
are sincere, hardworking, and respon- 
sible. One irresponsible student often- 
times can wreck magazine cooperation 
of this type. 


9. Placement: Magazine editors al- 
ways are on the lookout for promis- 
ing young personnel. It is up to the 
individual schools to let the magazines 
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know what types of training they give 
and when they have students who are 
particularly adapted to magazine jobs. 
Several schools have appointed place- 
ment counselors whose job it is to con- 
tact prospective employers and let them 
know about good prospects for the 
magazine field. 

10. Short Courses: Particularly in 
cities where numerous house publica- 
tions and trade papers are published 
there is a growing demand for “edi- 
torial” or “publishing” clinics and short 
courses under the supervision of 


schools of journalism. Several schools 
have now set these up on an annual 
basis. The purpose of the short courses 
is three fold: to exchange publishing 
experience; to make the latest informa- 
tion in the field available to all; and to 
improve the general level of publishing. 


QUARTERLY 


In some instances elaborate coursg 
have been worked out covering a pe. 
riod from two to twelve weeks, with 
registrations reaching as high as 500 a 
these sessions. Schools of journalism 
can be of invaluable service to the mag. 
azine field in arranging the clinics and 
short courses, and at the same time, 
provide their own students with much 
practical information and valuable con. 
tacts with editors through the meetings. 

The success of any plan of cooperz- 
tion between schools of journalism and 
the magazine field depends ordinarily 
upon the initiative and perseverance of 
the instructors in the magazine courses. 
The magazines will not seek out the 
schools, but they will cooperate in pro- 
viding practical materials if they are 
convinced that the expenditure of their 
time and effort is worthwhile. 








widely. 





The Place of Magazine 
Reading Courses 


BY EARL L. VANCE 


They are valuable both as general education and as professional 
background, declares the author, who is head of the department 
of journalism at Florida State University. He has taught such 
courses for 18 years and believes they should be offered more 





> CREDIT FOR PIONEERING IN THE DE- 
velopment of liberal arts courses in 
journalism in general and the magazine 
reading course in particular should go 
to the late Professor Clarence E. Cason 
of the department of journalism at the 
University of Alabama. In an article in 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for March 
1931, he made a very strong case for 
the development of such courses. out- 
lining five then offered at Alabama 
making important contributions to gen- 
eral or liberal arts education. One, 
called “Current Affairs,” was a full- 
year course in current reading, using 
magazines and two then-current books 
giving broad surveys of the American 
scene. Another of the five courses was 
called “American Magazines” and was 
devoted to a close study of 10 leading 
general periodicals. 

Professor Cason stated so well the 
case for the magazine reading course 
and for all general courses in journal- 
ism that I should like to urge a re- 
reading of his article by those who feel 
as I do: that we in journalism have rich 
resources in the field of general educa- 
tion which we have been too timid in 
promoting. But for fear some readers 
will not, permit me to give a few choice 
excerpts: 


_: «+ Journalism possesses a pos- 
sible formula which might do some- 
thing toward meeting a basic need of 
modern democratic education. ; 


The outstanding accomplishment of 
teachers of journalism is that they have 
discovered a subject-matter which is of 
real and vital interest to college stu- 
dents. . . . During this period of gen- 
eral readjustment of the processes of 
popular education, it is the duty of the 
teachers of journalism to _ inquire 
whether their field has anything to offer 
in the way of general education. . . . 
We have become accustomed to accept- 
ing the statement, “You cannot know 
the present unless you know the past.” 
Yet one might without too much as- 
sumption put forward the reverse state- 
ment: “You cannot know the past un- 
less you know the present.” Journalism 
in its essential nature, embodies and 
represents the study of the present 


. . « There is in our colleges no ma- 
chinery set up for the purpose of grasp- 
ing the immediate panorama as secure- 
ly, as intelligently, and as sympathetic- 
ally as human abilities allow. 

Only a naive teacher would suppose 

that students automatically absorb the 

facts and implications of current actu- 
eA. 

There you have a sufficient case for 
the course in magazine reading, quite 
apart from its undoubted value as back- 
ground for the professional student. 
Despite all the curricular readjustments 
in the 17 years since Professor Cason 
wrote, it still remains largely true that 
colleges have “no machinery set up for 
the purpose of grasping the immediate 


*Clarence E. Cason, “Journalism in Liberal 
Education,’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, VIII, 
141-152 (March 1931). 
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panorama as securely, as intelligently, 
and as sympathetically as human abili- 
ties allow.” It is still true that most stu- 
dents graduate from college without 
having had any serious effort made to 
improve the quality of their periodical 
reading or to give them more reliable 
sources of current ideas and informa- 
tion. If this effort ought to be made, 
departments of journalism ought to 
make it. 

Professor Cason’s basic course in 
“Current Affairs” was adapted to the 
freshman-sophomore level and was in- 
cluded among the offerings required of 
all students at Alabama in the social 
science area. His course in “American 
Magazines” he does not describe 
further than to say that it was a study 
of 10 general magazines. Whether it 
was avowedly a course devoted to mag- 
azine reading, or whether it was de- 
voted in the main to studying about 
magazines—their history, ownership, 
character, etc.—is not clear. Several 
courses of this latter type are now 
given in departments and schools of 
journalism but they are not avowedly 
or primarily magazine reading courses. 

We introduced a magazine reading 
course intended for the junior-senior 
jevel in 1930 at what was then Florida 
State College for Women. The so- 
called “quality” magazines were used 
almost exclusively for material, pre- 
cisely because they were quality. One 
of our avowed objectives was to culti- 
vate good current reading habits. It 
would seem axiomatic that good read- 
ing habits can be cultivated only by 
doing the best current reading avail- 
able. 

After five years, we were so im- 
pressed with the educational results ob- 
tained from the wide reading from the 
best in periodical literature—we read at 
the rate of nine Harper’s length articles 
a week for a three semester-hour 
course—that we decided in 1935 to 
introduce a slightly modified course to 
be offered at the freshman-sophomore 
level. The main modifications were: 
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(a) Instead of nine we read six articlg 
a week; (b) the reading was doy 
about half from the strictly currey 
and half from recent issues, whereas q 
the upper level the articles were mor 
largely from a selected list going bact 
some 15 years; (c) the lower level reag. 
ings therefore were more largely mis 
cellaneous, the articles simply being 
read as they happened to appear in th 
magazines from month to month 
Harper's and The Atlantic Month 
have come to be used almost exclusive. 
ly—whereas the selected list used a 
the upper level is classified according 
to subject matter, which allows of ; 
more organized reading course. 


¥> BOTH COURSES ARE THREE-HOUR 
courses running through the entir 
year and both have been offered every 
year since their introduction, the lower 
level course having now gone into five 
very large sections. Those of us who 
have had to do with them, if we may 
pass some judgment on our own work, 
are increasingly convinced that, wheth- 
er as a preparation for a writing or 
journalistic career or merely as a prep- 
aration for living, these courses have 
unique value. 

It is a matter of some surprise, there- 
fore, in examining some 930 catalogues 
of colleges and universities of all sorts 
which happen to be available to me to 
find so few which have developed mag- 
azine reading courses. These 930 cata: 
logues reveal a total of 20 course 
which appear to be mainly or exclu- 
sively devoted to magazine reading, al- 
though the course descriptions in two 
or three instances leave some unctt- 
tainty as to whether the course is de 
voted mainly to a study about or 10 
reading from magazines. Of the 20 
magazine reading courses, 14 are listed 
as journalism and six as English. 

Since the 930 institutions whose cal- 
alogues were examined represent pel 
haps one-half to two-thirds of all Amer 
ican colleges, it may be assumed thal 
there are perhaps no more than 30 o 
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Magazine Reading Courses 


40 courses devoted primarily to maga- 
zine reading in all American institu- 
tions. This does not take account of 
the much larger number of courses in 
article writing, magazine writing and 
editing, magazine publishing, history of 
the magazine, or the general study of 
the magazine as a journalistic type, in 
many of which courses magazine read- 
ing constitutes an important part of the 
work. The total number of courses of 
these types runs into the hundreds, the 
most common being of course that in 
article writing. But this survey is con- 
fined to courses in which the reading 
of magazines seemed clearly the main 
or predominant purpose of the course. 

If we realize that hundreds of jour- 
nalism departments, divisions, or 
schools function as integral units of lib- 
eral arts colleges, it seems clear that the 
relatively scant attention given so im- 
portant a cultural instrument as the 
magazine represents a negligence on 
the part of those of us concerned with 
journalistic education. We should 
waste no time in correcting it. When 
our critics have charged us with narrow 
vocationalism we have entered vehe- 
ment denials. But we must admit we 
have by no means fully exploited the 
rich resources of our own private pre- 
serves for general and cultural educa- 
tion. Where we function as parts of 
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liberal arts colleges, as most of us do, 
our obligation to develop the cultural 
resources of our subject seems patent. 
But even if we have only the strictly 
professional purpose in view, large at- 
tention to our truly rich and diverse 
cultural materials will still serve the 
best interests of our students. 

Of these cultural materials the maga- 
zine represents at once the most note- 
worthy, the most readily usable, and 
the most neglected. Yet in the whole 
American educational system little is 
being done or even attempted any- 
where with this material. Whether to 
acquaint the student with the resources 
of current information, to cultivate dis- 
crimination in periodical reading, or to 
provide a background for professional 
journalism, here is a fruitful and need- 
ed task not getting done. It belongs to 
journalism because it is journalism. If 
we in journalism neglect it we are shirk- 
ing an important responsibility which 
sooner or later somebody else will have 
to assume for us. 

After having taught magazine article 
reading for some 18 years and journal- 
istic writing courses for as long, I am 
convinced that, strictly as professional 
education for the prospective journal- 
ist, no course is more valuable than 
one devoted to wide and judicious read- 
ing in the current periodical. 














Magazine Journalism: 
A Selected Bibliography 


BY JOHN E. DREWRY 


Dean Drewry, of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism a 
the University of Georgia, brings together a valuable list oj 
materials. He has compiled several books in the magazine field, 
including two anthologies of articles on journalism and journal- 
ists from the Saturday Evening Post. 








@ soMe 20-ODD YEARS AGO I BEGAN ASSEMBLING MATERIAL FOR A COURSE IN 
“Contemporary American Magazines.” There was then, as there is now, no pub- 
lished text available for the class. During these two decades, I have gathered a 
great deal of significant material about contemporary American periodicals. It 
supplements and provides a background for the analyses of the current issues of 
periodicals which the students themselves make as their outside assignments. 

This material has come from a variety of sources. Some of it was obtained in 
response to a detailed questionnaire and through correspondence with editors. A 
study of the magazines themselves yielded some of the information. From time to 
time editors and publishers make statements regarding the aims and policies of 
their publications. Such statements are incorporated in public addresses, in anni- 
versary editions, and in professional magazines. Often there is significant infor- 
mation about periodicals in biographies and other contemporary non-fiction books. 
For example, The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page and The Training of an 
American, edited by Burton J. Hendrick, contain much significant information 
about Page as editor of the Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals. Many period- 
icals themselves have issued pamphlets, booklets, and other material that is of 
much informational value. 

The following bibliography first was issued in 1938 and has been revised fre- 
quently to bring it up to date. 


PART I—BOOKS 


ADAMS, SAMUEL HOPKINS. 

A. Woollcott: His Life and His World. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1945. 
Much about the New Yorker and other phases of journalism touched by the 
“Town Crier.” 

ANONYMOUS. 
A Short History of The Saturday Evening Post. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Co. 
1927, 1936. 
Staff written—largely by the late George Horace Lorimer. A new history of the 
Post by a Curtis editor is in preparation. 
A Study of Duplication of Magazine Circulations. New York: Association of Na 
tional Advertisers. 1929. 
Centered in Watertown, N. .Y., this study deals directly with the problem that 
continues to trouble later researchers. 
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About the Editor of Liberty. New York: Liberty Publishing Corp. 1938. 
A sketch of Fulton Oursler, who was editor of Liberty for years. 
Continuing Study of Farm Publications. Advertising Research Foundation and Agri- 
cultural Publishers Association. 
Studies, using a technique already made familiar by the ARF for general news- 
papers, of The Ohio Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, and other publications. 
Magazine Homes and Branded Merchandise. New York: Macfadden Publications. 
1937. 
A study of magazine-reading families as users of nationally advertised products 
and brands in comparison with non-magazine homes. 

M. M. S. County Buying Power Index. New York: Magazine Marketing Service. 

1942. 

National Magazines as Advertising Media. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Co. 1947. 
Charts and graphs showing extent of the market and effectiveness of magazines 
as media. 

Reader’s Digest 20th Anniversary Anthology. Pleasantville, New York: Reader’s Di- 

gest Association. 1941. 
ADLER, ELMER. 

Breaking into Print. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1937. 

Chapters by H. L. Mencken and others prominent in the periodical world. 
ALLEN, FREDERICK LEwIs. 
Only Yesterday. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1931. 
Since Yesterday. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1940. 
Mr. Allen has several significant references to magazines, editors, and writers of 
the 1920s and 1930s. 
ALLEN, FREDERICK LEWIS; CHENERY, WILLIAM L.; and OURSLER, FULTON. 
American Magazines, 1741-1941. New York: New York Public Library. 1941. 
A brief history of 200 years of magazine publishing. 
BAINBRIDGE, JOHN. 
Little Wonder, or, The Reader’s Digest and How It Grew. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 1946. 
This originally appeared in the New Yorker as a several-part profile. 
BAKELESS, JOHN. 
Magazine Making. New York: The Viking Press. 1931. 
The mechanics of magazine editing and publishing. 


BAKER, RAY STANNARD (Grayson, David). 
American Chronicle. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1945. 
The autobiography of one who has been an editor of American and World’s 
Work, official biographer of Woodrow Wilson, and author of many inspirational 
books under the name of David Grayson. 


BirD, GEORGE L. Article Writing and Marketing. New York: Rinehart and Co. 1948. 
One of the newer and better books dealing with article writing. 


BLEYER, WILLARD G. 

The Profession of Journalism: A Collection of Articles on Newspaper Editing and 
Publishing, Taken from the Atlantic Monthly. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 1918. 

Significant as a contribution of the Atlantic to journalism, aside from other 
values. 

Special Feature Articles. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1920. 

A pioneer text on article writing, with much indirect magazine data. 


Box, EDwarD W. 
The Americanization of Edward Bok. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1920. 
A Man From Maine. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1923. 
Twice Thirty. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. 
The former long-time editor of Ladies’ Home Journal and official of Curtis Pub- 
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lishing Company tells much about himself, his own magazine, Cyrus H. kK. 
Curtis, Saturday Evening Post, Country Gentleman, etc. 
BOND, F. FRASER. 
Give Yourself Background. New York: Whittlesey House. 1937. 
How to Write and Sell Non-Fiction. New York: Whittlesey House. 1938. 
The first has a good chapter on magazines, and the second also relates to this 
field. 
BosTWICK, ARTHUR E. 
A Life with Men and Books. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1939. 
Especially Forum, pp. 117-127, and Literary Digest, pp. 147-165. 
BOUGHNER, GENEVIEVE (JACKSON). 
Women in Journalism. New York: The Century Co. 1926. 
A vocational guide. 
BRENNECKE, ERNEST Jr., and CLARK, DONALD L. 
Magazine Article Writing. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1930. 
Magazine Article Readings. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1931. 
The emphasis in both is on production of magazine copy. 
Britt, GEORGE. 
Forty Years—Forty Millions: The Career of Frank A. Munsey. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. 1935. 
A biography of a pioneer publisher of low-priced, popular magazines, who also 
was active in the newspaper field. 
Broun, HEYwoop HALE (Ed.). 

Collected Edition of Heywood Broun. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 1941. 
Broun’s writing career touched magazines (especially Nation) as well as news- 
papers. 

Brooks, VAN WYCK. 

The Flowering of New England. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1936. 

Good background on New England magazines, especially Chapter VI. 
BROWN, CURTIS. 

Contacts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1935. 

Reminiscences of an internationally known literary agent, much of whose work 
was with magazines. 
Burack, A. S. (Ed.). 

The Free-Lance Writer's Handbook. Boston: The Writer, Inc. 1941. 

Contributors, all of whom discuss some phase of writing, include distinguished 
magazine editors and authors. 
BURLINGAME, ROGER. 

Of Making Many Books. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1946. 

A son of a former editor of Scribner’s discourses on “A Hundred Years of Read- 
ing, Writing, and Publishing.” 
CAMPBELL, GLADYS, and THOMAS, RUSSELL. 
Magazines and Newspapers of Today. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1929. 
A sketchy description. 
CARLSON, C. LENNART. 
The First Magazine. Providence, R. I.: Brown University Press. 1938. 
A history of Gentleman’s Magazine. 
CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V., and CONVERSE, BLAIR. 
Magazine Writing and Editing. New York: The Cordon Co. 1938. 
The emphasis is on magazine editing techniques. 
CONKLIN, GROFF (Ed.). 
The New Republic Anthology, 1915-1935. With an introduction by Bruce Bliven. 
New York: Dodge Publishing Co. 1936. 
Selections from the first twenty years, together with a chronology and an anno 
tated index. Editor Bliven’s introduction summarizes New Republic history. 
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CRAWFORD, ROBERT P. 
The Magazine Article. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1931. 
A text with the emphasis on magazine writing. 
Cross, WILBUR. 
Connecticut Yankee. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1943. 
The autobiography of the founder and first editor of Yale Review. 
Cross, WILBUR, and MACAFEE, HELEN. 
The Yale Review Anthology. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1942. 
The introduction by the editor and managing editor of the magazine is especially 
interesting. 
CROWNINSHIELD, FRANK (Ed.). 
Vogue’s First Reader. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. 1942. 
An anthology, with an introduction by Mr. Crowninshield, once editor of Van- 
ity Fair. 
DERRICKSON, MARIONE R. (Ed.). 
Post Scripts. New York: Whittlesey House. 1943. 
A collection of humor from the Saturday Evening Post. 
DoraN, GEORGE H. 
Chronicles of Barabbas. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1935. 
The autobiography of a book publisher who once published The Bookman. 
Drewry, JOHN E. (Ed.). 
Post Biographies of Famous Journalists. New York: Random House, Inc. 1942. 
Among those treated are several with magazine connections. 
More Post Biographies. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1947. 
In addition to the heart of the book, the introduction and the sketches of the 
contributors have a special interest for students of the magazine. 
DrisCoLL, CHARLES B. 
The Life of O. O. McIntyre. New York: Greystone Press. 1938. 
A biography of the famous New York columnist, who wrote regularly for 
Cosmopolitan. 
ELFENBEIN, JULIEN. 
Business Journalism. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1945. 
An excellent treatment of the specialized periodical field. 
FADIMAN, CLIFTON (Ed.). 
Profiles from The New Yorker. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1938. 
Mr. Fadiman’s introduction is an excellent commentary on the Profile as a form 
of literature. 
Reading I’ve Liked. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1941. 
Much of this has a periodical background. 
FINLEY, RUTH E. . 
The Lady of Godey’s: Sara Josepha Hale. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1931. 
A biography of a pioneer woman’s magazine editor. 
GINGRICH, ARNOLD, 
The Bedside Esquire. New York: Robert M. McBride and Co. 1940. 
Editor Gingrich’s introduction is an excellent behind-the-scenes picture of Es- 
quire aims and contents. 
GOLDBERG, ISAAC. 
The Man Mencken. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1924. 
An early biography of the first editor of American Mercury. 
GRAHAM, WALTER. 
English Literary Periodicals. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1930. 
Reveals similarities and differences of English and American magazines. 
GROSVENOR, GILBERT. 


The National Geographic Society and Its Magazine. Washington, D. C.: National 
Geographic Society. 1936, 1941. 
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A reprint of the Foreword to the Cumulative Index to the National Geographic 
Magazine, 1899 to 1940, inclusive, which is an excellent short history, in text and 
pictures. 
HapPGooD, NORMAN. 
The Changing Years. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1930. 
The autobiography of a former Collier’s editor. 
HarPER, J. HENRY. 
The House of Harper. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1912. 
I Remember. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1934. 
The first is about the firm and the second a personal memoir. Both books ar 
useful in a better understanding of Harper’s Magazine. 
HARRIMAN, MARGARET CASE. 
Take Them Up Tenderly. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1944. 
Profiles from the New Yorker, including one of Clare Booth Luce, with an intro- 
duction which tells much about the writing and requirements of the Profile as a 
literary form. 
HARRINGTON, H. F. 
Chats on Feature Writing. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1925. 
More than a how-to-do-it book, with numerous magazine angles. Revised by the 
author and Elmo Scott Watson under the new title of Modern Feature Writing. 
HARRIS, CORRA. 
My Book and Heart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. 
This and other autobiographical works by this author touch on her work for 
Curtis publications. 
Hart, JAMEs D. 
The Oxford Companion to American Literature. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1941. 
Next to the books by Mott, this is possibly the most generally useful book avail- 
able for magazine students. Contains sketches of many magazines, their editors 
and contributors, as well as other significant data about periodicals and literature. 


HENDRICK, BuRTON J. 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (3 volumes). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1925-26. 
The Training of an American. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1928. 
Much about the man who edited Forum, Atlantic, and World’s Work, including 
facts about these periodicals and his views on editing. 


HENLE, FAYE. 
Au Clare de Luce: Portrait of a Luminous Lady. New York: Stephen Daye. 1943. 
A biography of Clare Boothe Luce, who once was an editor of Vanity Fair. 


HERSEY, HAROLD B. 
Pulpwood Editor. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1937. 
Probably the No. 1 source-book for information about the “pulps.” 


Hisss, BEN (Ed.). 

Great Stories from the Saturday Evening Post. New York: Bantam Books. 1947. 
“The Post publishes more than 200 short stories each year,” writes Editor Hibbs. 
“Some of these are nothing more than good fun. Some are a cut above that— 
entertainment with a more serious purpose. And some few, we believe, are 4 
fine as anything to be found in present-day literature.” 


HOFFMAN, FREDERICK J.; ALLEN, CHARLES; and ULRICH, CAROLYN F. 
The Little Magazine. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press. 1946. 
A history and bibliography. 


HowarbD, ALICE B. 
Mary Mapes Dodge and St. Nicholas. New York: Julian Messner Company. 1943. 
A book about a famous editor of St. Nicholas magazine. 
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HoLLIAY, ROBERT CorTES, and VAN RENSSELAER, ALEXANDER. 
The Business of Writing. New York: George H. Doran and Co. 1922. 
Background information about the magazine and publishing world. 
HouGHTON, SAMUEL G. The Writer’s Handbook. Boston: The Writer, Inc. 1936. 
See BURACK. 
Howe, M. A. DEWOLFE. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Its Makers. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1919. 
A Venture in Remembrance. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1941. 
The first is primarily about the Atlantic; and the second, an autobiography, is 
incidentally about the period and literary world. 
HUNGERFORD, HERBERT. 
How Publishers Win. Washington: Ransdell, Inc. 1931. 
An extended analysis of magazine success and failure, with much informative 
case material. 
INGERSOLL, RALPH. 
The Great Ones. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1948. 
The author was formerly with the New Yorker and Time. Magazines and maga- 
zine editors, real and fictitious, are the theme of his novel. 
JOHNSON, ROBERT UNDERWOOD. 
Remembered Yesterdays. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1923. 
The memoirs of a former Century editor and an outstanding literary figure. 


JOHNSON, WILLIS FLETCHER. 
George Harvey: A Passionate Patriot. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1929. 
A biography of one whose magazine interests encompassed Harper’s Weekly, 
Harvey’s Weekly, Harper’s, and North American Review. 
JosEPH, MICHAEL 
The Commercial Side of Literature. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1926. 
A leading literary agent writes about publishers, contracts, royalties, rights, and 
other such practical topics. 
KENNEDY, W. D. 
Free-Lance Writer’s Handbook. Boston: The Writer Publishing Co. 1926. 
A predecessor of the Houghton and Burack collections, described above. 


LAZARSFELD, PAUL F., and SALTER, PATRICIA. 

Magazine Research. New York: Magazine World. 1946. 

A series of twelve articles from the now defunct Magazine World (No.’s 9 
through 21), comprising the most comprehensive manual on research techniques 
yet published. 

Lour, LENox R. 

Magazine Publishing. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, Inc. 1932. 

Similar to the Bakeless book, with the emphasis on the mechanics of editing and 
publishing. 
LORIMER, GEORGE HORACE. 

Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. New York: Blue Ribbon Books. 1903. 
The volume which inspired H. L. Mencken to characterize Lorimer as “a man 
who, almost alone among editors of the great periodicals of the country, is him- 
self a writer of respectable skill.” 

LoRIMER, GEORGE Horace, and others. 

The Saturday Evening Post. Philadelphia: The Curtis Publishing Co. 1923. 

Fifteen chapters on such topics as “New Writers and the Post,” “The Makeup of 
the Post,” “The Importance of the Article—and the Dominance of the Post in 
the Article Field,” etc. 

Lovett, ROBERT Morss. 

All Our Years. New York: The Viking Press. 1948. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the New Republic of which the author has been 
an associate editor. 
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LUNDBERG, FERDINAND. 
Imperial Hearst. New York: Modern Library. 1937. 
One of several biographies of a publisher who has extensive magazine, as well a 
newspaper, interests. 
Luxon, NorRVAL NEIL. 
Niles’ Weekly Register. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1947. 
Regarded by some scholars as the precursor of the modern news magazine. 


McC ure, S. S. My Autobiography. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1914. 
The personal memoir of a pioneer in the popular-priced periodical field. 
MARCcosson, Isaac F. 
Adventures in Interviewing. New York: John Lane and Co. 1920. 
Turbulent Years. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1938. 
The memoirs of one who was for a a period a featured World’s Work ani 
Saturday Evening Post writer. 
MENCKEN, H. L. 
Prejudices: First Series. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1919. 
Contains sketch of American Magazine (p. 171). 
Prejudices: Second Series. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, 1924. 
Excellent appraisal of Nation (p. 225). 

Happy Days. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1940. 

Newspaper Days. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1941. 

Heathen Days. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1943. 

All Mr. Mencken’s books, including some not listed here, have a variety of 
values for students of the American Mercury and other magazines. The last three 
listed are autobiographical. 
MITCHELL, EDWIN VALENTINE. 
The Art of Authorship. New York: Loring and Mussey. 1935. 
How writers write. 
MoTT, FRANK LUTHER. 
American Journalism. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1941. 
Especially the sections dealing with magazines. 

A History of American Magazines. Boston: Harvard University Press. 1938. 
Volume I covers the period 1741-1850; Volume II, 1850-1865; and Volume III, 
1865-1885. Another volume is in preparation. This is the standard work on the 
history of magazines. 

NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN. 

Autobiography of an Attitude. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1925. 

Intimate Notebooks. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1932. 

Passing Judgments. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1935. 

These and other autobiographical works by the former editor of American 
Mercury and Smart Set have much about magazines and magazine workers in 
them. 

New Yorker. 
For books growing out of the New Yorker, far too numerous to list here, atten- 
tion is directed to the listing New Yorker in the larger and better libraries. 


NIxon, H. K. 
Psychology for the Writer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1928. 
The uses of a modern science for the magazine worker. 


Pace, WALTER H. 
A Publisher's Confession. New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 1905. 
The distilled essence of Mr. Page’s experience and philosophy as a magazine 
editor and book publisher. 


PATTERSON, HELEN. 
Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. 
One of the better texts, with numerous magazine references. 
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PERRY, BLISS. 
And Gladly Teach. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1935. 
The autobiography of a former Atlantic editor. 
PHELPS, WILLIAM LYON. 
Autobiography with Letters. New York: Oxford University Press. 1939. 
What I Like (in Poetry). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. 
What I Like (in Prose). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1933. 
As | Like It. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1926. 
Dr. Phelps, famous Yale Professor, was a regular contributor to Scribner’s, 
about which he writes, along with other periodicals and literary figures. As J 
Like It is drawn from his Scribner’s department. 
Post Stories. 
Over a long period, fiction from the Saturday Evening Post has been brought out 
in annual collections, sometimes with an introduction by the editors, and some- 
times without. The earlier volumes were under the Little Brown imprint, and the 
more recent ones have been published by Random House. 


PRINGLE, HENRY F. 
Big Frogs. New York: Macy-Masius. 1928. 
Biographical sketches. 
RASCOE, BURTON. 
Before I Forget. New York: Doubleday and Co. 1937. 
We Were Interrupted. New York: Doubleday and Co. 1947. 
The memoirs of one who has had a variety of magazine and literary experience. 
Recier, C. C. 
The Era of the Muckrakers. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1932. 
Much about the rise of popular magazines and crusading periodical journalism. 
RICHARDSON, LYON N. 
A History of Early American Magazines. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
1931. 
Of interest to those concerned with periodical history. 
ROGERS, CHARLES E. 
Journalistic Vocations. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1931. 
Especially Chapter 7, “The Magazine.” 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE, and staff of Reader's Digest (Ed.). 
The Reader's Digest Reader. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co. 1940. 
The introduction by Mr. Roosevelt is particularly useful in an understanding of 
Reader’s Digest. 
RUDOLF, HAROLD J. 
Four Million Inquiries from Magazine Advertising. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1936. 
Factors in the effectiveness of the coupon method of testing advertising power 
are examined in detail. 


SEDGWICK, ELLERY. 
The Happy Profession. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1946. 
Atlantic Harvest. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1947. 
The first book is the personal memoir of the man who has edited Leslie’s, Amer- 
ican, McClure’s, and Atlantic. The second is an anthology growing out of his 
Atlantic editorship, with comments about the magazine and its contributors. 
SHERMAN, RICHARD. The Bright Promise. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1947. 
A novel in which a picture magazine and its editors play an important part. The 
author has been on the staff of Forum and Vanity Fair. 


SMITH, CORTLAND G. 
The Mechanics of Magazine Publishing. New York: Magazine World. 1946. 
Six articles from Magazine World describe editing procedures, laying out of 
pages, and other operations. 
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SPIVAK, LAWRENCE E., and ANGOFF, CHARLES. 
The American Mercury Reader. New York: The American Mercury, and Phil. 
delphia: The Blakiston Co. 1944. 
A collection drawn from the magazine’s first 20 years. The first edition carrig 
the longer introduction, signed by Mr. Spivak. 


STEARNS, HAROLD E. 
America Now. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. 
Especially “Journalism—Magazines” (p. 345) by Robert Cantwell. 


STEFFENS, LINCOLN. 
Autobiography. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1931. 
The memoir of one formerly associated with the American and otherwise proni- 
nent in journalism. 


SULLIVAN, MARK. 
The Education of an American. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. 
The autobiography of a former editor of Collier's, better known as a Washington 
columnist. Mr. Sullivan’s Our Times (Scribner’s) contains valuable materia 
bearing on magazines. 


TASSIN, ALGERNON. 
The Magazine in America. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1916. 
A history. 


TEBBEL, JOHN. 
George Horace Lorimer and The Saturday Evening Post. New York: Doubleday 
and Co. 1948. 
Both a biography of Mr. Lorimer and a history of the Post under him. 


TOOKER, L. FRANK. 
Joys and Tribulations of an Editor. New York: The Century Co. 1924. 
Memoirs of a Century editor. 


TOWNE, CHARLES HANSON. 
Adventures in Editing. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1926. 
So Far, So Good. New York: Julian Messner. 1945. 
Memoirs, with data about Cosmopolitan, and other magazines and their editors. 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS. 
From Another World. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1939. 
Especially “The Bad Boy of Baltimore” (H. L. Mencken), p. 187. 


VAN DoreEN, CARL. 

Three Worlds. New York: The Viking Press. 1936. 

Benjamin Franklin. New York: The Viking Press. 1938. 

Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiographical Writings. New York: The Viking Press. 1945. 
The first is the autobiography of the former literary editor of Century, critic of 
Nation, judge of the Literary Guild, and famous teacher at Columbia. The nex 
two deal with one who pioneered in magazine publication, just as he did in 9 
many other realms. 


VAN GELDER, ROBERT. 
Important People. New York: Doubleday and Co. 1948. 
A novel by the former editor of the New York Times Book Review in which 
characters, background, and action are drawn from the magazine world. 
Writers and Writing. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1946. 
Interview-personality sketches of big-name writers and editors, originally pub 
lished in the New York Times Book Review. 


VILLARD, OSWALD GARRISON. 
Fighting Years. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1939. 
The autobiography of a former editor of the Nation. Other books by Mr. Vi: 
lard bearing on journalism throw additional light on the man as a journalist. 
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Business Week, Dec. 6, 1941. 

Cohn, D. L. “What Women’s Magazine D’ya Read?” Saturday Review of Literature, 
Jan. 30, 1943. 

Copperfield, Dora. “The Women’s Magazines.” Vanity Fair, Jan. 1934. 

Dissinger, K. “Markets for Housewives.” Writer, June 1947. 

Fatout, P. “Threnodies of the Ladies’ Books.” Music Quarterly, Oct. 1945. 

Power, Ethel B. “Writing for the Home Furnishing Magazine.” Writer, June, 1934; 
June 1938. 

Schlesinger, E. B. “Women’s Magazines.” New Republic, March 11, 1946. 

Thayer, M. “Slanting for the Woman’s Market.” Writer, Sept. 1944. 








Supplement to Radio Journalism: 
An Annotated Bibliography 


BY THE COUNCIL ON RADIO JOURNALISM 








The bibliography that follows is a supplement to “Radio Journalism: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography,” published by the Council on Radio Journalism in the Jovr- 
NALISM QUARTERLY of June 1946. Its purpose is to provide annotated citations of 
major publications—book, periodical, and pamphlet—dealing with radio news and 
closely related fields that have appeared since the first bibliography was compiled. 

Like the first, this bibliography is selective, not exhaustive. It does not list the 
scores of articles, many of them of first importance, that have appeared in the 
trade press—Broadcasting, Radio Daily, NAB Reports, Variety, Billboard, Tide, 
Television, FM and Television, Frequency Modulation Business, Radio Showman- 
ship, Newscaster, and the like. It is assumed that those interested in radio journal- 
ism keep abreast of materials of this kind. 

Compilers of this bibliography are members of the Council on Radio Journal- 
ism, with the assistance of Baskett Mosse of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, and C. H. Sandage of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


RADIO NEWS 
News and the Newsroom 


ANONYMoOuS. “Van Kirk Ends Broadcasts.” Christian Century, Dec. 18, 1946. 
A resume of news treatment of current religious activities. 

BASKETTE, FLoyp K. “Georgia Radio Station Puts Local News First.” Quill, Dec. 1947. 
An analysis of the news operation of WMAZ—Macon, Georgia. 

BENTON, WILLIAM. “Shortwave Broadcasting and the News.” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
June 1946. 

The then assistant secretary of state explains the purposes and policies behind 
United States news broadcasts to foreign countries. 

Brooks, WILLIAM F. Radio News Writing. McGraw-Hill, 1948. 

NBC’s vice president in charge of news and international relations offers brief and 
sound advice on news writing and news handling. Chapters of special interest ar 
those on television news, special events, and women’s news. 

CooPER, JOHN M. (editor). INS Radio News Manual. International News Service, 1948. 
Primarily promotional literature, but also a good review of INS radio news policies 
and practices. Examples of INS news scripts. 

Davis, ELMER. “The Government’s News Service: Shall It Be Continued?” JouRNal- 
ISM QUARTERLY, June 1946. 

Mr. Davis answers his question affirmatively, as far as overseas news is concerned. 

GERBER, JOHN W. “International Broadcasting: Still a Jangle of Nerves.” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, June 1946. 

The wartime director of the CBS shortwave listening station describes the muddled 
state of shortwave radio as a result of the war. 
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GoTTLieB, LILLIAN. “Radio and Newspaper Reports of the Heirens Murder Case.” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, June 1947. 
Radio neither overplayed the story nor “slanted it against the suspect,” in compari- 
son to newspaper handling of this sensational Chicago crime story. 


HicsizE, LesLig W. “Radio Station Seeks Home Town Flavor.” Quill, May 1947. 
A “suburban broadcasting service” in Washington, D. C. 

HoTALING, BURTON L. A Manual of Radio News Writing. Milwaukee Journal, 1947. 
A useful manual of procedures written for the prospective radio newsman who 
already possesses newspaper training. Based on author’s experience as a summer 
radio news intern at WIMJ—Milwaukee. 


Mosse, BASKETT. Radio News Handbook. Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, 1947. 
A concise and specific guide for writing, editing and broadcasting news programs, 
with many illustrations and examples from actual broadcasts. Useful both to pro- 
fessional news men and to students of radio news. Mr. Mosse was formerly news 
editor and writer for NBC, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS. Papers on Radio News. NAB, 1947. 
(Pamphlet. ) 
Eight talks at the NAB Radio News Clinic, Kansas City, April 16, 1947. Contents: 
“Radio News Department Starts With Management,” Buryl Lottridge, WOC— 
Davenport, Ia.; “Value of News to Radio Stations,” Wayne W. Cribb, KHMO— 
Hannibal, Mo.; “Building Every Newscast for a Particular Audience,” Bruce 
Palmer, WK Y—Oklahoma City; “Uses of the Wire Recorder,” William Ray, NBC, 
Chicago; “Farm News,” Phil Evans, KMBC—Kansas City; “Radio Rewriting,” 
Soren Munkhof, WOW—Omaha; “Correspondents for Individual Radio Stations,” 
Jack Shelley, WHO—Des Moines; “Value of a News Editor to a Radio Station,” 
Ken Miller, KVOO—Tulsa. 


PARKER, EVERETT C., INMAN, ELINOR, and SNYDER, Ross. Religious Radio: What to Do 
and How. Harper, 1948. 
An excellent treatment of the whole field of religious radio, including discussion of 
religious news programs. 


PLATT-FoRBES, INC. Four Billion Ears. Platt-Forbes, New York, 1947. (Pamphlet.) 
A brief summary of conclusions about some of the principles underlying the ideal 
presentation of news. 


WarREN, CaRL. Radio News Writing and Editing. Harper, 1947. 
A thorough textbook designed for the college classroom. Thirty-two chapters with 
assignments for 32 weekly sessions. Especially useful to schools without broad- 
casting facilities. The author is an experienced radio news man in New York City. 


Waite, PauL W. News on the Air. Harcourt, Brace, 1947. 
Mr. White, organizer and for many years director of the CBS news department, 
tells the full story of radio news from the early 1930s through World War II. 
Valuable chapters on writing, editing and broadcasting techniques, news dramati- 
zation; many excellent examples. The book dwells more on network than local 
newsroom practice. 

——"“Radio News: Its Past, Present, and Future.” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, June 1946. 
A readable and competent analysis of the radio news problem, historically and 
practically. 


Radio News Commentary and Editorializing 


ANoNyMous. “Editorialize? Hearings on the Mayflower Decision.” Newsweek, March 
15, 1947. 

CaRSON, SAUL. “Fresh Start: the Privilege to Editorialize.” New Republic, March 15, 
1947, 

——“Troupe of Acrobats.” New Republic, March 22, 1947. 
The New Republic radio critic is opposed to radio editorialization. 
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CHESTER, GiRAUD. “Power of the Radio Commentator.” American Mercury, Sept. 194), 
——‘“Kaltenborn Edits the News.” American Mercury, Oct. 1947. 
Two sharply critical articles on radio news commentary. 
HEFFRON, E. J. “Should Radio Be as Free as the Press?” Commonweal, Feb. 20, 1947, 
Discussion of the Mayflower case. 
MUHLEN, N. “Cracker Barrel Critics.” Forum, June 1946. 
A critical discussion of radio commentators. 
SIEPMANN, CHARLES A. “The Shortage of News Analysts.” Nation, Jan. 24, 1948. 
A plea for a “fair trial” of competent news analysis in the peak listening period. 


Radio Law 


ANONYMOUS. “Radio Program Controls: A Network of Inadequacy.” Yale Law Jowr. 
nal, Dec. 1947. 
A well-documented summary of the problem of control of program content. 

BaLL, Horace G. Law of Copyright and Literary Property. Banks & Co., Albany, 
N. Y., 1944. 
Discusses musical common law and copyright rights in music for radio, pp. 415- 
469. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS BAR ASSOCIATION. Radio Regulation. Pike and Fischer, 
1948. 
A subscription service providing full information on the Communications Act and 
amendments, FCC rules, regulations and decisions, relevant court opinions and like 
material. It is kept current on a weekly basis. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION. The Communications Act of 1934, With 
Amendments and Index. FCC, 1946. 
The Index is valuable. 

——Decisions and Reports. FCC, 1947. 
Source material on current FCC rulings. 

LAPRADE, ERNEST. Broadcasting Music. Rinehart, 1947. 
Pp. 30-38 describe how music is cleared at NBC. 

Moser, J. G., and Lavine, R. A. Radio and the Law. Parker & Co., Los Angeles, 1947. 
The most recent one-volume work on laws applying to broadcast program content. 


SIEBERT, FRED S. “Legal Problems of Radio News: A Summary.” JOURNALISM QuAR- 
TERLY, June 1946. 
One of the best brief summaries of laws relating to radio news operations. 


BROADCASTING AND SOCIETY 


General 


AnonyMous. “The Revolt Against Radio.” Fortune, March 1947. 
“A loud minority is disgusted with American broadcasting. The radio industry 
bases its defense on the majority. The debate is livelier than the prospects.” 


BANNING, WILLIAM PECK. Commercial Broadcasting Pioneer. Harvard University Press, 
1946. 
A complete and very fair study of AT&T ventures in broadcasting from 1922 to 
1926. 

BARTLETT, KENNETH G. “Social Impact of the Radio.” Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, March 1947. 
A documented and sensible outline of the programming problem. 

CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH. Government and Mass Communications. University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. 
A two-volume study of its subject, one of the Commission on Freedom of the Press 
reports. The second volume contains most of the material on broadcasting. 
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COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH, ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF. Communications in Modern So- 

ciety. Reports on Press, Radio, and Pictures, edited by Wilbur Schramm. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1948. 
Includes Fred S. Siebert on relation of communications system to government, 
C. V. Kinter on economic problems of radio expansion, Elmo Wilson on the listen- 
ing audience, H. M. Beville, Jr., on the new media, Carl Hovland on the psychology 
of the communication process, Paul Lazarsfeld on criticism of mass communica- 
tions, and 10 others. 


CrosBy, JoHN. “Radio and Who Makes It.” Atlantic, Jan. 1948. 
The New York Herald Tribune’s radio critic says that broadcasting isn’t very good, 
but could be improved. 


HAMBURGER, Puitip. “The Odyssey of the Oblong Blur.” New Yorker, April 5, 1947. 
Norman Corwin, in a Profile in radio-script form, is taken apart and not entirely 
put together again. 


Harris, Jack W., and Kirsy, Epwarp M. Star-Spangled Radio. Ziff-Davis, 1948. 
A readable account by two former army “PR” men of radio’s part in bringing the 
warfronts to the American public. 


HeRzoG, HerTA. “Radio—the First Postwar Year.” Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1946. 
Dr. Herzog, manager of radio research for McCann-Erickson, reviews factually the 
major developments in broadcasting during the year after the war, with attention to 
significant trends in programming, research, increase in number of stations, FCC 
activities, labor’s use of radio, and other topics. 


KALTENBORN, ROLF. “Can Anything Be Done for American Radio?” Saturday Review 
of Literature, Jan. 31, 1948. 
The son of the well-known commentator explains his “subscription plan” for the 
support of broadcasting. 


LANDRY, ROBERT J. This Fascinating Radio Business. Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. 
An old hand presents mature pictures and evaluations of the radio business. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS. Broadcasting and the Bill of Rights. NAB, 
1947, 
Testimony of leaders of the broadcasting industry on the proposed White bill for 
revision of the Federal Communications Act. 


SIEPMANN, CHARLES A. Radio’s Second Chance. Little, Brown, 1946. 
Sharp criticism of American broadcasting by a well-versed student, concluding with 
his opinion that FM offers “radio’s second chance.” This book is close to the FCC 
“Blue Book” line (parts of which Mr. Siepmann wrote). 

——“Radio Starts to Grow Up.” Nation, Dec. 27, 1947. 
A year later, Mr. Siepmann thinks documentary broadcasts are a promising devel- 
opment in radio programming. 


WaGNER, PauL H. “The Evolution of Newspaper Interest in Radio.” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, June 1946. 
A brief account of newspaper-radio relations in the first 25 years of American 
broadcasting. 


WALLER, JupitH. Radio—the Fourth Estate. Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 
A broad view of the broadcasting scene, rather heavy in its emphasis on NBC prac- 
tices (the author is in the NBC public service division). 


WuITE, LLEWELLYN. The American Radio. University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
The full Commission on Freedom of the Press report on radio. An excellent his- 
torical study of American broadcasting, and one of the saner critical evaluations. 
——“The Shortcomings of Radio.” Atlantic Monthly, April 1947. 
Mr. White here summarizes the conclusions of his book, cited above. 
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Audience Study 


KERCHER, LEONARD C. “Social Problems on the Air: An Audience Study.” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1947. 
A report on a qualitative audience study by a professor at Western Michigan Col. 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo. 

LAZARSFELD, PAUL F., and Fietp, Harry. The People Look at Radio. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. 
Dr. Lazarsfeld’s analysis of the audience study made for the NAB by the National 
Opinion Research Center. Among other things, it denies the widely held belief that 
“everybody hates commercials.” 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR, and HuFFER, Ray. “What Radio News Means to Middleville.” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, June 1946. 
A report on a “saturation study” of news listening in a small Iowa town. 

Witson, ELMo C. “The Effectiveness of Documentary Broadcasts.” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Spring 1948. 
The former CBS research director describes CBS’s continuing studies of the impact 
of documentary programs on the public mind. 

——‘“Measuring Radio News Since V-J Day.” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, June 1946. 
The then CBS director of research shows with charts and statistics that peacetime 
listening to radio news continues at close to the wartime level. 


RELATED FIELDS 
Radio Advertising 


ANONYMOUS. “Radio Handouts.” Fortune, Nov. 1947. 
A discussion of how radio “give-away” shows affect donors of merchandise, volume 
of listening, competitive shows, and the public interest. 

Day, END. Radio Broadcasting for Retailers. Fairchild Publishing Company, 1947. 
Sound advice on retail advertising programming, especially on shows for women. 

Doyte, Louis F. “There’s Never a Shortage of Ham.” Catholic World, June 1946. 
A rather severe criticism of certain types of radio and other advertising. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION. An Economic Study of Standard Broadcast- 
ing. FCC, 1947. 
A detailed analysis of the growth, financial experience, sources of revenue, inter- 
media competition, and character of future competition of standard broadcast sta- 
tions. Includes many tables and charts. 

GouLp, Jack. “Television: Boon or Bane?” Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1946. 
Mr. Gould, radio editor of the New York Times, raises some fundamental questions 
concerning the probable dominance of television by advertisers. 


PALMER, B. J. Radio Salesmanship (6th edition). Central Broadcasting Co., 1947. 
Contains detailed suggestions for writing commercial copy and selling the medium 
to advertisers. Severely criticizes excessive repetition and verbosity. 

PLAYFAIR, GILES. “It’s Delicious—Yum! Yum! Yum!” Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 194’. 
A delightful satire on singing commercials, accompanied by some solid suggestions 
for increasing the effectiveness of this form of advertising. 

SHurick, E. P. J. The First Quarter-Century of American Broadcasting. Midland 
Publishing Company, Kansas City, 1946. 

Consists of a running account and chronology of events for each of 16 different 
segments of radio broadcasting. Important emphasis given to programming and 
advertising. 

SILL, JERoME. The Radio Station. George W. Stewart, 1946. 

This book is designed as a brief practical guide to station managers in building 
audiences, attracting advertisers, and making sales. A “postscript” is devoted to 4 
criticism of the FCC “Blue Book.” 

See also BANNING, WILLIAM PECK, and LAZARSFELD, Paut F., above. 
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Facsimile and Television 


ANnonyMous. “Television! Boom!” Fortune, May 1948. 

The status of television in the United States up to April 1, 1948. 

BETTINGER, HOYLAND. Television Techniques. Harper, 1947. 

A thorough description of most of video’s techniques of production. 

BEVILLE, HuGH M., Jr. “The Challenge of the New Media: Television, FM, and Fac- 
simile.” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, March 1948. 

NBC’s research director describes the prospects and problems of the “new” vehicles 
of electronic mass communication. 

HoTALING, BURTON L. “Facsimile Broadcasting: Problems and Possibilities.” JOURNAL 
ISM QUARTERLY, June 1948. 

Professor Hotaling summarizes facsimile developments to date. 

HUTCHINSON, THOMAS. Here Is Television. Hastings House, 1947. 
A realistic book on the problems and possibilities of television. 

SOUTHWELL, JOHN. Getting a Job in Television. McGraw-Hill, 1947. 

More effective as a description of television operations than as a guide to getting 
a job. 

WHITESIDE, THOMAS. “Good (gulp) to the Last Drop.” New Republic, Aug. 18, 1947. 
A scathing commentary on what the author considers excesses and stupidities in 
television commercials. 

YoDER, ROBERT M. “Will Your Newspaper Come by Radio?” Saturday Evening Post, 
Nov. 23, 1946. 

Well-handled account of progress in news dissemination by facsimile. 
See also GOULD, JACK, above. 


Radio Writing and Production 


BaRNouW, Erik. Handbook of Radio Writing. D. C. Heath, 1947. 
An excellent revision of Mr. Barnouw’s earlier textbook. 

GREET, CABELL W. World Words. Columbia University Press, 1948 (second edition). 
A vastly enlarged and improved reference for commonly mispronounced words. 

HENNEKE, GEN B. The Radio Announcer’s Handbook. Rinehart, 1948. 
Includes discussion of radio news from the announcer’s point of view. Samples of 
news copy are among the exercises. 

HucHes, R. “Second Revolution: Literature and Radio.” Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Jan. 1947. 

KRULEVITCH, ROME and WALTER. Radio Drama Production. Rinehart, 1946. 
Thorough and expert manual on dramatic production. 

Lear, JOHN. “You Can’t Say That on the Air.” Saturday Evening Post, July 12, 1947. 
Discussion of the “moral” and other taboos on radio’s offerings. 
See also LAPRADE, ERNEST, above. 
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THE FOREIGN PRESS — Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


Survey of Swedish Press Law 
Which Faces Revision 


BY STUART HOYT? 





34 SWEDISH PRESS LAW IS CONSTITU- 
tional law. It comprises one of four 
documents that make up the Constitu- 
tion of the country. It differs from 
American tradition in that the law in 
Sweden is completely codified. There 
is no counterpart to the Anglo-Saxon 
common law or judicial precedent; the 
law is all down in black and white. 

The press law, called in Swedish 
Tryckfrihetsforordning (TF), dates 
from 1812, but it has been amended so 
often that it bears no resemblance to- 
day to the original. And now it is be- 
ing completely revised—it will be re- 
organized in form, though not too 
greatly changed in content. If the 
proposition recently put before the 
Riksdag goes through, as it is likely to, 
it can be passed again next year to be- 
come law.? 

Some of the most important princi- 
ples of TF are outlined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. An attempt has been 
made to show how these principles 
have developed in recent years. 


*Stuart Hoyt holds the B.S., Harvard, and 
the M.A. in journalism, Minnesota. He trav- 
eled_ in a in 1988 with the Experiment 
in International Living and studied political 
and social conditions in England, Norway, and 
Mexico. He has spent the past year as a stu- 
dent of similar conditions in Sweden. He is 
one of the organizers of the American Veterans 
Committee seminars in Stockholm. He has done 
occasional articles from abroad for the Milwau- 
kee Journal. 


1In Sweden a constitutional amendment must 
be passed twice, with an election to the Second 
= eee intervening. There is an election this 
all. 


The Jury 

Sweden uses the jury system, s 
characteristic of American procedure, 
only in press cases (there are “lay 
judges” in the courts of first instance, 
however, who have somewhat the func- 
tion of jurors). The institution of the 
jury has not proved very satisfactory in 
Sweden, partly because press cases are 
so rare (178 from 1934 to 1946) that 
the courts have little chance to get used 
to them, and partly because, as they 
function in Sweden, their verdicts have 
tended to be arbitrary. 

Prior to 1937 juries were made up of 
nine jurors, three each named by the 
prosecution, the defense and the court; 
it took a two-thirds majority to convict 
for breach of the law. In practice this 
generally meant acquittal, since a de 
fendant’s nominees could always be de- 
pended upon to favor him, and one of 
the court’s appointees usually followed 
suit. It was understood, in other words, 
that the jurors were to show partiality. 
This tended to discourage prosecution 
of press cases and helps explain why 
they are so rare in Sweden. 

The 1937 reform changed the pro- 
portion to 2:2:5, the court’s nominees 
now in the majority, but there was little 
improvement. Now the Government in 
its proposed revision of the press law 
proposes to discard the nomination sys 
tem and substitute two panels chosen 
by the county council: six jurors to be 
chosen by lot from a panel with ordi- 
nary qualifications, and three from 4 
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panel with experience as “lay judges.” 
In addition, the courts of first instance 
will be limited to county towns, or re- 
duced from the present 40 to 24. 
Voices have been raised proposing that 
all press cases should go to a special 
tribunal, on the order of Sweden’s fa- 


™ mous Labor Court, but this idea has 


not met with much favor. 

As for the future of the jury system, 
the Swedes are trying to make the best 
of a foreign importation—they adopted 
it from England—and will probably go 
on revising the system every few years 
until they find a version to suit their 
needs. They may very well abandon it 
altogether. 

On the question of administrative 
confiscation, the law is very compli- 
cated. Normally the Minister of Jus- 
tice can seize a publication, that is to 
say, sequester it, if he thinks it is 
“criminal,” but if he does not prosecute 
in court of law within eight days, he 
must release it. Only the court can find 
that a publication merits confiscation. 
Only the court can order destruction of 
sequestered copies. 

There is an obscure provision in TF, 
however, which permits the Minister of 
Justice to confiscate, i.e., to by-pass 
the courts, when the publication is 
guilty solely as discord-promoting and 
abusive utterances against a foreign 
power. The provision was little used 
and not even very well understood be- 
fore World War II, but when Germany 
began putting pressure on the Swedish 
government early in the war to take 
steps against the anti-Nazi talk in the 
Swedish press, the clause came in very 
handy. The Minister of Justice was 
able to satisfy the Germans quickly and 
quietly, without embarrassing explana- 
tions in court, even though insulting at- 
tacks against foreign powers are pun- 
ishable as crimes according to TF. Al- 
together 315 administrative confisca- 
tions took place during the war, 264 at 
the behest of the Axis and 42 at the 
behest of the Allies (20 of these from 
Russia). 


It should be stressed that the confis- 
cations were generally mere token ac- 
tions. By the time the German minis- 
ter in Stockholm read an offending 
article and protested to the Swedish 
government, and by the time the Min- 
ister of Justice could send his agents 
around to pick up all unsold copies, it 
would usually be too late to prevent 
normal distribution. The action was 
more effective against books, however. 

Nevertheless the whole business has 
been distasteful to the Swedes, espe- 
cially because it is based upon subter- 
fuge—wide interpretation of the law— 
if you like. The new proposition will 
eliminate all of this. 

But note that the new law will not 
change the right to sequestration pend- 
ing trial. Note, too, that the action ap- 
plies only to single editions of publica- 
tions. Without censorship (see below) 
and even with the right of administra- 
tive confiscation, the Minister of Jus- 
tice can take action against a “treason- 
ous newspaper” only by seizing each 
day’s issue as it appears, with the prob- 
ability that most readers will get their 
copies anyway. 

Seen from another point of view, re- 
tention of administrative sequestration 
in the law will still permit foreign gov- 
ernments to interfere with free discus- 
sion in Sweden, since the difference be- 
tween seizure and outright confiscation 
is meaningless where the salability of 
an issue of a newspaper is concerned. 
Yet, as pointed out above, foreign in- 
tervention can have little real effect on 
the distribution of a given issue of a 
paper; it is more a humiliation for the 
Swedish government than anything 
else. 


34 CENSORSHIP IS EXPRESSLY FORBID- 
den in the present law, but the war 
years saw some hotly debated, impetu- 
ous legislation on the subject. 

In 1940 the then coalition govern- 
ment asked for a censorship amend- 
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ment to TF. It was passed with 4 com- 
fortable majority, though the parties 
split wide open over it, and was re- 
passed in 1941 to become law. The 
amendment was cautious enough: in 
time of war or danger of war a three- 
fourths majority of the Riksdag might 
legislate pre-publication scrutiny, an 
import ban on foreign publications, 
and, in case of war only, an outright 
ban on issuance of a publication. The 
Riksdag did not make any attempt dur- 
ing the war to pass appropriate legisla- 
tion to bring the amendment into ef- 
fect. 

By 1944 the danger of Sweden’s in- 
volvement in the war had passed. A 
motion was pushed through the Riks- 
dag asking for repeal of the humili- 
ating amendment. There was little dis- 
cussion over the repeal proposal and 
the amendment was finally erased in 
1945. 

In the studies made for the current 
revision of the press law, experts were 
asked to propose a censorship provision 
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that would obviate all the hasty legisla- 
tion that crops up in time of danger, 
followed by a shame-faced repeal when 
danger is past. The experts refused to 
do this, stating flatly that censorship is 


impractical and undemocratic. The 
government, on the other hand, in re- 
writing the proposal for submission to 
the Riksdag, has inserted an escape 
clause: in case of treasonous abuse of 
press freedom when Sweden is at war, 
the courts may order suspensions of 
publications for as long as six months. 
The change will probably be accepted, 
for the blind spot in the experts’ rea- 
soning was all too obvious. 

In case of another war the Swedes 
will probably rely on voluntary cooper- 
ation of the press itself, as they did 
during World War II, thus obviating 
the need for censorship. But neither 
this system, the law as it stands, nor 
the proposed law will offer very good 
protection against sabotage by extrem- 
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ist propaganda. Administrative seizure 
of publications is only a day-to-day 
proposition; the proposed suspension 
power can only be used when Sweden 
herself is at war and by then it may be 
too late to curb dangerous subversive 
activity; and, finally, fines and impris. 
onment for press crimes will have no 
effect if a subversive campaign is well 
organized. Sweden’s liberal press law, 
in other words, is ill equipped to resist 
twentieth-century political tactics. The 
Swedes may suffer as a consequence. 

Swedish newsmen have one advan- 
tage not enjoyed by American: they 
have access to public documents by 
constitutional right. Obviously, how- 
ever, there must be many exceptions, 
and formerly these were listed on page 
after page of TF. In 1937 they were 
removed and written into a special non- 
constitutional law, TF retaining only a 
summary of them. 

The exceptions cover documents re- 
lating to: the security of the realm and 
its relation to foreign powers; criminal 
investigations; “reasonable economic 
interests of the state or local units in 
their relations to each other or to pri- 
vate enterprise”; and “the sanctity of 
private life and the reasonable eco- 
nomic interest of the individual.” 

The companion law is fairly exhaus- 
tive in scope and leaves the reader with 
the idea that nothing at all remains for 
the public to see. That is far from the 
case. In fact, the Swedish press has 
access to one source that the American 
does not have, interdepartmental mem- 
oranda (in America public hearings by 
legislative and administrative groups 
serve as something of a substitute, how- 
ever). This has the effect of keeping 
the civil servants in the Swedish gov- 
ernment under public surveillance, just 
as it is also a useful weapon in fighting 
government decisions that go counter 
to expert advice from civil servants. 

The experts have not proposed any 
changes in the 1937 provisions. 
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Betrayal of Information by 
Public Servants 

TF contains one provision that for- 
bids publication of information that 
may not be released to the public, and 
another provision that no crimes com- 
mitted by means of the press can be 
prosecuted except as TF provides. Put 
together, these mean that a newspaper 
can be punished for publishing a mili- 
tary secret, but that the soldier who be- 
trays the secret to the paper cannot be 
touched, although if the information is 
not printed he can be tried under the 
penal code. 

Seemingly an omission has been 
made in TF; it should have provided 
for punishment of both the informer 
and the paper. But the omission is in- 
tentional, being in line with a time- 
honored and fairly unique principle 
that the author and his sources should 
be guaranteed complete anonymity. It 
is even a crime in Sweden for a pub- 
lisher to reveal the name of a contrib- 
utor who wants to remain anonymous. 

It is easy to see, though, how little 
protection this affords to military and 
state secrets, since a newspaper might 
very often be unaware that what it has 
been told should not be printed. The 
military authorities protested several 
times during the war at abuses of the 
principle of anonymity, and the experts 
in writing the new law have agreed that 
immunity should be waived for anyone 
in public service who betrays in print 
information regarding which the penal 
code obliges him to keep silent. 

Unlike the American law on respon- 
sibility for what appears in print, the 
Swedish law fixes the responsibility 
squarely On one man. For a newspaper 
this is the “responsible publisher,” the 
person who registers with the Minister 
of Justice as responsible for whatever 
appears in the paper. The registrant 
may be anyone connected with the 
paper but is most often the editor. If 
he is out of reach for some reason, re- 
sponsibility devolves in full on the 
Owner; next on the printer; then on the 


- even 


distributor. Note that there can be no 
sharing of responsibility, nor can the 
responsibility devolve on the substitute 
if the responsible person is known and 
within reach. A slightly different hier- 
archy applies to non-periodical publi- 
cations. 

This system was set up in 1941, and 
no changes are proposed, although 
charges have been raised that the “re- 
sponsible publisher” is too aften a will- 
ing scapegoat for the owner and not in 
real command of what goes into the 


paper. 


3 THE GREATEST PROTECTION AF- 
forded by the constitutional nature of 
TF is in the field of press crimes. As 
mentioned above, nothing that appears 
in print may be published except as TF 
provides. 

One whole section of the law is 
given over to the definition of crimes 
and the maximum penalties for them. 
The catalogue is a broad one, however, 
and a reader must have special knowl- 
edge of Swedish conditions to know 
which are of importance. Hardly any- 
one need fear prosecution for blas- 
phemy or lese majesty, for instance, 
though these are technically 
crimes. 

In many instances only the barest 
definition of a crime is given, details 
and punishments being relegated to or- 
dinary law. This, of course, weakens 
the constitutional protection given the 
press, and the tendency is to weaken it 
still more. In designing the new law 
the experts have limited themselves to 
a simple enumeration of press crimes 
and have recommended that details be 
left entirely to the penal code. The 
idea is to iron out inconsistencies be- 
tween the two laws. 

The government has rejected this 
proposal, saying that simple enumera- 
tion is not protection enough. It ex- 
pands the definitions, though it does 
leave penalties to ordinary law. We 
might still imagine a situation where 
the state would crush an opposition 
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press by levying exorbitant fines for 
petty crimes, although this is rather re- 
mote from the Swedish way of doing 
things. 

Note that all infractions of TF must 
be tried as crimes. This puts libel, 
which is one of the crimes listed, in a 
special position. In practice both fines 
and damages may be awarded, and 
both the offended party and the state 
may initiate suit. So the Swedes are 
not so far from the concept of civil 
libel as the law would imply. 

Truth has not been recognized as a 
defense in libel, although there is some 
tendency to accept this principle. Swe- 
dish law starts with the premise that 
citizens should be protected from dam- 
aging attacks in the press, whether just- 
ified or not. In this connection, there 
is no concept of privilege or of con- 
tempt of court. 

Again looking at conditions as they 
exist in Sweden, the press has relatively 
little to fear from libel actions, since 
press cases are rare and the jury offers 
the defendant good protection. Some- 
times in reading the Swedish press one 
has difficulty believing there is any 
libel at all. If the jury reform is effec- 
tive, however, and it becomes easier to 
get redress, there may be more libel 
suits and a more highly developed law. 
A Royal Commission is studying the 
libel law now, and there should be 
some changes in a few years. 

The only mention of foreigners in 
TF is negative: only Swedish citizens 
may be “responsible publishers” or 
owners of newspapers. When papers 
are owned by corporations, the Law on 
Corporations applies. This states that 
the founders of a corporation must be 
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Swedish citizens, but with permission of 
the king as many as one-third of the 
board members may be foreigners. 

In practice there is no discrimination 
against foreigners when it comes to the 
gathering and transmission of news, 
there is no censorship of outgoing 
news. There are no legal provisions 
that distinguish foreign news personnel 
from other aliens. Generally speaking, 
aliens in Sweden are accorded the ut- 
most freedom of movement. 

Although the provisions in TF on 
access to public documents assure ac- 
cess only to Swedish citizens, the prac- 
tice is to grant it to aliens as well. The 
proposed law provides that unless otb- 
erwise stipulated foreigners should 
have the same status under TF a 
Swedish citizens, but it is uncertain 
whether this will mean any change in 
present practices. 
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On BEING AN AUTHOR. By Vera Brit- 
tain, with introduction and notes by 
George Savage. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1948. xvii + 218 pp. 
$3.50. 


@ IN HIS INTRODUCTION, DR. GEORGE 
Savage of the University of Washing- 
ton predicts that On Being an Author 
isn’t likely to appeal to several groups 
of writers. Among writers likely to re- 
ceive it coolly he includes those who 
produce “most of the newspaper, radio, 
magazine and advertising copy and the 
motion-picture scenarios.” Others who 
will like it even less, he ventures, are 
those gregarious submarginal scribblers 
who measure success “by having a 
recipe on a homemaker’s page.” 

Such persons are warned away be- 
cause the book is intended for the se- 
rious creative writer of ability or 
promise, because it emphasizes artistic 
integrity instead of commercial success, 
because it offers no shortcuts to pains- 
taking apprenticeship. The beginning 
is promising. Unfortunately, many 
writers will perhaps dislike the book 
for reasons entirely different from those 
offered by Dr. Savage. 

Miss Brittain has written a tidy row 
of books, at least one of them of some 
permanence. From her the serious stu- 
dent should expect to learn a great deal 
more of the art of writing than from 
the various writers’ magazines edited 
for amateurs. He probably won't. 
Much of what Miss Brittain says has 
appeared time and again in less effec- 
tive prose and under less impressive 
by-lines in writers’ journals. 

Miss Brittain wisely offers little ad- 
vice on the art of writing per se; it is 
doubtful if a serious writer can profit 
much from textbooks. Rather she con- 
centrates on the apprentice writer’s life 
and its problems. She counsels begin- 
ners against inflicting their work on 
successful writers and gives pointers in 
the event they cannot resist the temp- 
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tation. She dispels several “current 
lusions” about writing, among they 
that writing is easy, that it can be dop 
only when the author is in the 

and that artistic temperament «. 


a writer’s make-up. 

She briefly discusses several fields of 
authorship, including radio and th 
movies, primarily as possibilities fy 
adaptation of a writer’s serious work 
Other chapters cover marketing, agents, 
responsibilities to one’s publisher, liter 
ary earnings, and the question of profit 
or prestige. 

Some of her advice is good. For in 
stance, she suggests that writers stop 
their day’s output at a high point ir 
stead of at a vexing paragraph. Som 
of her advice (that about agents, fo 
instance) is about points most begin- 
ners need not worry about for a long 
time. 

Miss Brittain is always at her best 
when she writes of her own experi- 
ences, her own experiments. But too 
much else of what she has to say al 
ready has been said too often. 

On Being an Author was first pub- 
lished in England. Dr. Savage has 
adapted it for American readers by 
comments at the end of nearly every 
chapter. The arrangement works bet- 
ter than one might think; at times the 
book strikes the tone of a chat between 
two persons who enjoy talking about 
writing. Appendices include a bibliog: 
raphy of books for writers, a list of 
literary awards in the British Empire 
and the U. S., and notes on manuscript 
preparation. 

Incidentally, one wonders if the Brit, 
ish notice the characteristic Americat, 
exaggeration in the title. Its Americal 
title is On Being an Author; its British 
title was On Becoming an Author. 

TED PETERSON 
University of Illinois 
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Tue PROCESS OF CREATIVE WRITING. 
By Pearl Hogrefe. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1947. 369 pp. 
$3. 

Tue ART OF WRITING FICTION. By 
Mary Burchard Orvis. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1948. 248 pp. 
$4. 


Y DEVELOPING A COMPARATIVE RE- 
view of these two books has proved 
most difficult, for each has its own in- 
terpretations and level of sophistication. 
Miss Hogrefe attempts to cover the 
whole field of creative writing, includ- 
ing the poetic form, and has produced 
a simple, well integrated text; while 
Miss Orvis, boarding a literary airliner, 
views fiction through holes in the 
clouds. 

The wide variance in approach is at 
once apparent when the Contents 
pages of the two volumes are com- 
pared. In both books Chapter I deals 
with author attitude, the creative ba- 
sics, but from this point on the trail 
divides. Chapter digests follow: 

Hogrefe: 2—Creative Use of the 
Senses; 3—Environment; 4—Human 
Relationships; 5-6—Personalized Expo- 
sition; 7-11—Character; 12-16—Plot, 
Mood, etc.; 17—Writing a Short Story; 
18—Writing Poems. 

Orvis: 2—Ordinary Things in an 
Unusual Way; 3—The Central Point of 
Command; 4—Conflict; 5—Building 
the Structure; 6—Scene and Conversa- 
tion; 7—The Angle of Narration; 8— 
Stream of Consciousness; 9—Charac- 
terization; 10—Going Beneath the Sur- 
face; 11—Social Comment in Fiction; 
12—Irony and Affirmation; 13—Sym- 
bolism. 

Miss Orvis writes for the sophisti- 
cate-insurgent, Miss Hogrefe is nurtur- 
ing tender undergraduate talent—yet 
there seems to be a plethora of the ped- 
agogical, even the dessicated, in both 
books. However, this is to be expected; 
they were written by teachers who, in 
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the absence of any statement to the 
contrary, are presumably not pub- 
lished authors. 

While there have been competent 
coaches (and teachers) who could not 
put into practice what they taught, the 
best instruction comes from those who 
have tested their knowledge in the 
field. Particularly is this true of fiction, 
an art that demands a grueling appren- 
ticeship and a re-evaluation of talent 
with each work produced. To deal ade- 
quately with the young author the 
teacher must have experienced his 
travail, his frustrations, and his tri- 
umphs. And the goal sought after— 
that, certainly, the coach must under- 
stand. 

This over-all purpose of the author 
is, I feel, an error of omission in both 
books. Miss Hogrefe hits closer to 
the mark. She speaks of emotional ef- 
fect—however, almost casually—yet it 
is the touchstone of immortal fiction. 
Miss Orvis says “Good writing is born 
of deep feeling,” but gives Conflict (an 
outgrowth of emotion) the down-beat. 
And as an example of writing for 
student guidance cites an eighty-word 
involved sentence out of Proust. (With 
all due deference to a literary great, 
Swann’s Way would, I feel, have been 
a better way had the author first read 
The Art of Plain Talk.) Miss Orvis’s 
advice on Obscenity is interesting but 
fraught with danger. Young authors 
who read in her book “The Art Insti- 
tute is no longer afraid to show a pic- 
ture of the good old ‘outhouse,’” may 
mistake form for substance. 

However, in the last analysis, both 
books are reader-worthy; the one for 
its bizarre, outre stand, the other for 
its thorough-going orthodoxy. The 
best text for the author, young or old, 
is not and never will be written; he 
must find it in his life, and the lives of 
all around him. 

FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN 


Northwestern University 
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THE PRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION 
1931-1947. By J. Edward Gerald. 
Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press. viii + 173 pp. $3.50. 


@ DURING THE PERIOD 1931-1947 
the courts of this country were called 
upon to interpret the constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech and 
press more often and in a greater vari- 
ety of instances than in any similar pe- 
riod in our nation’s history. Professor 
Gerald has written a comprehensive, 
accurate and readable exposition of the 
problems of interpretation which arose 
primarily out of New Deal legislation 
and the application of this legislation to 
the instruments of communication. 
The outstanding judicial opinions of 
the period have been classified into the 
fields of contempt, picketing, social se- 
curity legislation, taxation, restraint of 
trade, and censorship through licensing 
of distribution. Beginning with the 
monumental decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Minnesota 
gag-law case in 1931, the author traces 


the pattern of interpretation of freedom 
of the press through the entire Roose- 
velt period up to the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley act in 1947. 

Two significant trends are discern- 
ible in the legislation and court deci- 
sions of this important period in the 


history of communications: (1) the 
shift in the protective core of liberty 
from the local and state courts to the 
United States Supreme Court as a re- 
sult of the holding that the First 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is applicable through the 
Fourteenth to state and local legisla- 
tion, and (2) the growth of the theory 
that freedom is not a passive force but 
“must be socially directed to carry out 
the principles of the First and Four- 
teenth amendments.” 

Professor Gerald has clearly identi- 
fied these two trends and describes their 
developments through the series of im- 
portant judicial decisions including the 
Louisiana tax law case, the Associated 
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Press case, and the cases growing ou 
of the National Labor Relations A¢ 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The volume is an exposition and ; 
description rather than a social and 
constitutional argument for or agains 
the two trends mentioned above. It i 
probably too soon to arrive at a sound 
evaluation of, for instance, the “posi. 
tive” theory of freedom of the press a 
expressed by some of the Supreme 
Court justices and as advocated by the 
recent Hutchins Commission on Free. 
dom of the Press. Professor Gerald 
does not attempt to answer the ques. 
tion of whether the constitutional guar. 
antees of freedom should merely limit 
the sphere of activity of the govem- 
ment so that the individual may have 
as free a rein as possible or whether 
they should also impose upon govern- 
ment a positive duty to advance the 
common welfare by restricting the free- 
dom of individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals. 

As an unbiased and objective study 
of the development of constitutional 
and political theory as applied to the 
press during an exciting and significant 
period of recent history, the volume 
fills a definite contemporary need. It 
provides a welcome antidote to the cur- 
rent rash of uncritical theorizing con- 
cerning the functions of press and gov- 
ernment in modern society. The au- 
thor, unlike many contemporary wri- 
ters in this field, displays a thorough 
understanding of the practical prob 
lems of operating an independent 
newspaper within the framework of 
American capitalism and American 
constitutional principles of individual 
liberty. 

The book is well organized and well 
written. Occasionally the author pene 
trates to the heart of a particularly 
complex legal and constitutional prob- 
lem through the use of figurative lat- 
guage. A minor criticism is his occa 
sional loose use of the word “censor 
ship,” a usage that seems to be increas 
ing both in scholarly and popular liter- 
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ature. Originally “censorship” referred 
to the act of passing upon a piece of 
writing before publication by an ad- 
ministrative official. This concept was 
later expanded to include all types of 
pre-publication restrictions and today 
the term as used by Professor Gerald 
and others appears to be synonymous 
with any type of restriction on the 
press. For purposes of clarity in dis- 
cussions, it would seem desirable to 
retain the original meaning of the term. 

The constitutional problems raised 
by the emergence of radio as a primary 
medium of mass communication are 
touched upon only lightly by the au- 
thor. Such problems as “a radio as free 
as the press,” control of program con- 
tent by the FCC, and the question of 
editorializing and political broadcasts 
are not discussed. On the other hand, 
all aspects of the problem of freedom 
as it touches the newspaper press, are 
adequately and ably presented. 

Professor Gerald has produced one 
of the most useful studies in the field 
of government and the press that has 
yet appeared. 

F. S. SIEBERT 

University of Illinois 


THe History oF THE Times. Vol. III. 


New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1947. xv + 862 pp. III. $6.50. 


WY WITH THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
third volume, we now have a definite 
idea of the whole work. It will run to 
nearly three thousand royal octavo 
pages, illustrated by occasional por- 
traits and facsimiles, with appendixes 
on sources and indexes to the separate 
volumes. The division will be as fol- 
lows: Vol. I, 1785-1841; Vol. II, 1842- 
1883; Vol. III, 1884-1912; Vol. IV, 
1913-1935. The fourth volume is 
promised in 1950. 

As we now envision the work as a 
whole, we realize, as we only guessed 
at the beginning, that it will without 
doubt be quite the best biography of a 
newspaper ever published. It has 
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everything that such a history should 
have: a full and connected story of the 
internal developments of the paper, in- 
cluding mechanical, business, and staff 
affairs; well integrated comment on so- 
cial and economic phenomena in the 
changing scene; some account of the 
competing press; and full and docu- 
mented discussion of the important 
part which the Times played in na- 
tional and international politics. The 
History of The Times should be a 
model, in scope, method, and style, if 
not in quantity, for biographies of oth- 
er newspapers. 

The primary source for such a work 
must be the file of the paper under 
consideration. But the authors of this 
history have also drawn upon a rich 
and voluminous collection of papers in 
the archives of Printing House Square, 
as well as upon other available collec- 
tions. 

A committee of staff members was 
appointed to prosecute this work in 
1931, four years before the date of the 
paper’s 150th anniversary. Three mem- 
bers of this committee died before the 
publication of the present volume, 
among them George E. Buckle, editor 
of the Times during the years which it 
covers. The style is admirably simple 
and lucid, and the narrative flows 
easily. 

The period of Buckle’s editorship 
was a difficult one for the paper. The 
revelations of the Parnell Commission, 
including the Pigott forgeries, were a 
sad blow both to the prestige and the 
finances of the Times. It was not until 
Northcliffe made his spectacular pur- 
chase in 1908 that it had sufficient 
means to insure its survival and to 
meet the challenge of the troublous 
years on which England was entering. 
With the candor which characterizes 
all the pages of this work, the authors 
declare that Northcliffe, at first feared 
as an enigma at the very least, proved 
to be a benefactor: “To him the Times 
owes its transformation from a bank- 
rupt nineteenth-century relic into a 
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flourishing twentieth-century proper- 
ty.” In many respects Moberly Bell is 
the hero of the present volume: as the 
paper’s manager, he established the 
Literary Supplement and the Book 
Club, and it was he who engineered 
the Northcliffe purchase. 

Foreign affairs bulk large in this vol- 
ume. The Boer War, the Dreyfus Case, 
Russian and German relations and the 
end of Britain’s “splendid isolation,” 
the Russian-Japanese War—on all 
these matters the present account 
throws much light. Allowance made 
for the political tradition and bias of 
the Times, we have here an authentic 
and valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the period. 

FRANK LUTHER MOTT 
University of Missouri 


LAW OF THE Press. (3rd Ed.) By 
William G. Hale. St. Paul: West 


Publishing Co. 1948. 691 pp. $5. 


@% ENTHUSIASTS FOR THE CASE METH- 
od of teaching journalism law are in for 
something of a disappointment in this 
latest edition of Professor Hale’s work. 
While the author has included a cer- 
tain number of the important opinions 
which have appeared during the fifteen 
years since his last edition was pub- 
lished, he has by no means included 
all of them. And while his table of 
contents indicates a somewhat broader 
coverage of the subjects he has se- 
lected for inclusion, these subjects 
themselves have not changed since the 
1933 edition. 

One will find here, for instance, the 
important items like the Los Angeles 
Times contempt case, the Associated 
Press anti-trust suit and the Esquire 
case—but no mention, astoundingly 
enough, of the Louisiana tax case of 
1936 or the expensive lesson taught in 
Dail v. Time in 1937. Nor is there 
anything about the Associated Press 
litigation with reference to the Wagner 
Act—a momentous restatement of the 
economic aspects of press freedom. 


QUARTERLY 


Altogether, 11 new cases have been put 
into the current revision, and seven oj 
ones have been dropped, a net gain of 
four cases and 90 pages over the se. 
ond edition. Certain of the develop. 
ments of the last fifteen years, it is only 
fair to point out, are treated in th 
author’s notes and comments which 
have always been one of the best feo. 
tures of this work; but the book dog 
suffer from failure to reprint more of 
the leading cases of this period. 

For all this, Hale is still a titan 
among press law texts. Only Professor 
Robert W. Jones’ Law on Journalism 
approaches him in covering aspects of 
newspaper advertising, and only the 
English press law books in covering 
such subjects as contracts and new 
vending. His chapter on legal adver. 
tising, while inadequate, is better than 
anything yet in print except for one or 
two specialized treatises. Added to this 
is the truism that, with the rapid de- 
velopment in journalism law cases in 
the last few years, any new book on 
the subject has an ipso facto advan- 
tage over others. Any teacher prefer- 
ring the case or problem method of 
handling this course will doubtless send 
his students to the law library regu- 
larly enough to include the major re- 
ports which have been omitted from 
this book, in any event. 

WILLIAM F. SwInDLeER 
University of Nebraska 


THE GREAT PicTuRES—1948. Edited 
by Clifton C. Edom. New York: 
Garden City Publishing Company, 
Inc. 1948. 126 pp. $3. 


@% THIS BOOK CONTAINS 100 NEWS, 
feature, and sports photographs which 
were voted the best out of the 1,000 
pictures submitted in the 1947 photog- 
raphy competition sponsored jointly by 
the Missouri School of Journalism and 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

For years, the press photographer 
has labored without public recognition. 
Until recent times his work appeared 
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anonymously even in many papers 
which gave bylines freely to reporters 
and special writers. As a result, few of 
the top ranking press photographers of 
the United States are known to the 
general public. This book will do 
much to help dispel such anonymity, 
for along with each photograph printed 
in the book is a short editorial squib, 
giving the name of the photographer, 
his age, experience, and a word or two 
about his work. 

Accompanying the photographs are 
three short but pertinent chapters eval- 
uating the work and progress of the 
press photographer. These chapters are 
contributed by Frank Luther Mott, 
dean of the Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, Wilson Hicks, executive editor 
of Life, and Joseph Costa, president of 
the National Press Photographers As- 
sociation. 

The pictures are representative of 
some of the best work done by press 
photographers during the year 1947. 
Many of them show considerable in- 
genuity on the part of the photogra- 
pher and all show a good grasp of 
photographic technique. However, one 
might quarrel a bit with the editor’s 
use of the word “great” in connection 
with the pictures selected. It depends 
on how loosely this term is used. Un- 
doubtedly the book contains the best 
work done during the year. But if we 
interpret “great” to mean “outstanding 
and of lasting value” few of the pic- 
tures fit into this category. They are 
well done technically, but many of 
them are quite ordinary, or very simi- 
lar to photographs taken in previous 
years under similar circumstances. 
Possibly with one or two exceptions, 
their claim to fame will not extend be- 
yond this year. 

However, the book gives a good in- 
sight into what currently is considered 
to be the best in press photography. 
As such it is a valuable addition to our 
understanding of the subject. 

FLoyp G. ARPAN 
Northwestern University 
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THE GoeBBELS Diaries 1942-1943. 
Edited, translated, and with an intro- 
duction by Louis P. Lochner. New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1948. 
ix + 566 pp., with index. $4. 

PERSUADE OR PERISH. By Wallace Car- 
roll. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1948. $4. 


Y FOR STUDENTS OF PUBLIC OPINION 
and propaganda, and professional jour- 
nalists, these two titles are among the 
most significant volumes to appear in 
the postwar era. 

Due to the tense international situa- 
tion of 1948, which has many alarming 
parallels to that of a decade ago 
(1938), a careful study of these books 
is almost a “must” for anyone inter- 
ested in psychological warfare. Placed 
in juxtaposition, they epitomize the 
philosophies of totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy in conflict. 

“A sharp sword must always stand 
behind propaganda if it is to be really 
effective,” wrote Goebbels on Septem- 
ber 20, 1943 (p. 460). Contrast these 
words with the following excerpt from 
Carroll’s book (Chapter 11, Part II): 


I have already spoken of the way to 
exert the strategy of persuasion abroad. 
It starts with an understanding of the 
psychology of other peoples and with 
policies tempered by such understand- 
ing. It proceeds with acts which give 
effect to those policies. Then it follows 
through with words which explain the 
policies and acts before others can dis- 
tort them. I have stressed all through 
this book that words alone are not 
enough. But I believe I have also 
shown that even generous actions may 
be turned to your disadvantage if they 
are not accompanied by the right words. 
The words may not always have to be 
gentle and ingratiating. Sometimes they 
have to be blunt,—and we must be will- 
ing to accept blunt talk from others. 
But policies, actions, and words must 
always be part of the broad effort of 
persuasion—persuasion which binds the 
nations to us by ties of confidence and 
faith. 


This quotation may be a bit over- 
long, but it admirably synthesizes the 
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objective as well as the methodology of 
democracy-loving nations. 

Psychiatrists would have us believe 
that diary keeping is a manifestation of 
egotism. Whether Goebbels, Hitler’s 
propaganda chief for 13 years, wrote 
this diary with an eye to ultimate publi- 
cation will never be known. From the 
nature of many entries it hardly seems 
likely; perhaps no one knew of this 
diary, prior to V-E day, except the 
author and his amanuensis. Germans 
have been known for generations as 
diary addicts, and Goebbels may have 
kept one just as a matter of course. 

This diary escaped destruction in the 
final battle of Berlin only by a hair’s 
breadth. Its pages were actually in the 
hands of a junk paper dealer when 
someone recognized its worth and ac- 
quired the 7,000 odd sheets of high 
quality paper on which it was written. 
Eventually it found its way to America, 
where the typed pages now have been 
deposited in the Hoover War Library 
at Stanford University. 

Only a small part of the original 
could be utilized in this volume. The 
translating, editing, and annotating are 
the work of Louis P. Lochner, for 
more than 20 years chief of the Berlin 
Bureau of the Associated Press. Mr. 
Lochner had personal acquaintance 
with Goebbels and has an excellent 
command of German. 

Perhaps in this volume as in no 
other so far published is portrayed the 
curious Nazi psychology which made a 
nation of fanatics wage the relentless 
war of 1939-45. Here one of Hitler’s 
closest lieutenants (the No. 3 man in 
the hierarchy of the Third Reich) sets 
forth unwittingly the psychosis that 
gripped the Axis leadership in the hour 
of fiercest struggle. 

For one thing, Allied radio propa- 
ganda was always giving the Nazi war- 
lords anxious moments. On March 20, 
1943 (p. 312) he wrote: 


From a report . . . I gather that 
the English and the Americans have 
greatly expanded their radio broadcasts 
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to the Axis countries and intend to step 
them up even more. If we don’t wan; 
to be pushed completely into the defens. 
sive, we, too, will have to do mor 
about this. 


Again in the same vein he wrote o 
November 28, 1943 (p. 535): 


In the evening the so-called “Calais 
Soldiers Broadcast,” which evidently 
originates in England and uses the same 
wave length as Radio Station Deutsch. 
land when the latter is cut out during 
air raids, gave us something to worry 
about. The station does a very clever 
job of propaganda and from what is put 
on the air one can gather that the 
English know exactly what they have 
destroyed in Berlin and what not. 


The diaries cover the period January 
21, 1942 to December 9, 1943. Some 
entries Occupy as many as ten printed 
pages, others only a few lines. Mr. 
Lochner has selected what he considers 
the most significant matter. 

If the pages of this book are to be 
trusted, they betray much disunity 
among the top command of the Nazi 
cause. Goebbels is forever assailing 
the ineptitude of Rosenberg, and other 
contemporaries. He lashes out fre- 
quently at the way the Army handles 
propaganda. “I realize once again that 
our military propaganda for foreign 
countries has failed completely,” he 
wrote on September 18, 1943 (p. 457). 

He was constantly striving to en- 
large his own fields of operation. “I 
believe that when a propaganda minis- 
try is created, all matters affecting 
propaganda, news and culture within 
the Reich and within the occupied 
areas must be subordinated to it,” he 
entered under date of September 23, 
1943 (p. 476). Rivals for propaganda 
or cultural hegemony in the Reich in- 
variably drew barbed shafts from his 
pen. 

Goebbels was able to make many 
shrewd observations of the weak points 
in Allied propaganda of World War II. 
On January 25, 1942 he wrote (p. 47): 


Our adversaries lament the fact that 
they have no compelling peace slogan. 
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. . We can surely congratulate our- 
selves that our enemies have no Wilson 
Fourteen Points. 


Perhaps the over-all attitude of the 
Reichsminister for Propaganda toward 
his work is best summed up by the fol- 
lowing entry, the similarity of which to 
the ideas of Mein Kampf is readily 
recognized: 


The rank and file [of people] are 
usually much more primitive than we 
imagine. Propaganda must therefore al- 
ways be essentially simple and repeti- 
tious. In the long run only he will 
achieve basic results in influencing pub- 
lic opinion who is able to reduce prob- 
lems to the simplest terms and who has 
the courage to keep forever repeating 
them in this simplified form despite the 
objections of the intellectuals. (January 
29, 1942, p. 56.) 


By sharp contrast, the story of the 
psychological warfare of the Allies 
seems filled with warm confidence and 
well-reasoned arguments. 

Wallace Carroll’s book may be con- 
sidered autobiographical as he was one 
of Elmer Davis’s chief lieutenants in 
the European theater, where he had 
charge of the American information 
program and psychological warfare 
operations. Davis chose Carroll as di- 
rector of the Office of War Informa- 
tion in London largely because he had 
been through the blitz of 1940 and 
1941 with the British people and had 
the personal recommendation of the 
late John Gilbert Winant, then Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Britain. In 1940- 
41 he had directed the London bureau 
of the United Press, so he was an ex- 
perienced newspaperman. 

Carroll soon discovered that his as- 
signment called for closely integrated 
work under the direction of General 
Eisenhower, of whom the author 
writes: “No general in all history ever 
gave greater scope to the morale 
weapon [psychological warfare].” 

Carroll’s story takes the reader 
through the anxious moments of the 
North African campaign of 1942-43. 
His story of the synchronization of 
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psychological warfare with military 
operations is related with the fascina- 
tion of a novel and the suspense of a 
“whodunit.” The account of our prop- 
aganda assault upon the Continent and 
particularly France is filled with in- 
trigue, diplomacy, military missions, 
and plenty of the “cloak and dagger” 
variety of episodes. 

A few sentences from the opening of 
Chapter 9 (Part I), “The Art of Self- 
Frustration,” reveal the techniques by 
which the reduction of Italy was aug- 
mented by the efforts of OWI: 


Italy was ripe for the psychological 
attack. Her people and her armed 
forces were weary of the war and sick 
of their German masters. Behind an 
appearance of unity the Mussolini dic- 
tatorship was threatened by cliques 
which had lost faith in the lucky star of 
the Duce. Left to herself, Italy offered 
an easy target for p oe oe : 

Since the autumn of 1942, the Allies 
had been softening up Italy with a pre- 
scription compounded of terror and 
pity, of bombing and blandishments. 

. . In no other country was Allied 
propaganda so successful in transfer- 
ring the hatred of the people from the 
Allies to their own masters. 


The propaganda line worked out for 
the Italians by the OWI as concomitant 
to the military campaign in the Italian 
peninsula was based upon “Four Con- 
victions” : 

1. Italy’s defeat is inevitable. By pro- 


longing the war, Italians will mere- 
ly bring devastation on their coun- 


try. 
It is in the power of the Italians to 
get out of the war. 

It is in the interests of the Italians 
to get out of the war. 

It is not derogatory to Italian honor 
to get out of the war. 


Although many psychological blun- 
ders were made in the Italian cam- 
paign, the “strategy of persuasion” 
reached a new high in technique and 
effectiveness in this phase of World 
War II. Without the sympathetic sup- 
port of the Italian people, gained large- 
ly by the propaganda offensive, it 
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would have been a much more bloody 
and costly struggle. 

Part II of this book deals with the 
major continental onslaught against 
Germany. It complements the Goeb- 
bels Diaries, in that it takes up where 
they leave off in point of time. The 
chapters analyze the deteriorating state 
of German morale, methods used to 
wage the anti-Nazi propaganda offen- 
sive, and evaluation of results. 

For example, on the morning of D- 
Day, 27,000,000 leaflets, prepared in 
London under the supervision of the 
Psychological Warfare Division, were 
dropped along the coast between Brit- 
tany and the Zuider Zee, while one 
hundred radio transmitters carried the 
messages of generals, sovereigns, and 
political leaders to the peoples of the 
occupied countries. 

Early in the invasion period, print- 
ing presses mounted on trucks were 
brought across the Channel. “Leaflet 
teams” kept them running day and 
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night, turning out material designed for 
German units “whose vulnerability to 
psychological attack has been discoy- 
ered through questioning of prisoners.” 
In some cases, whole regiments of Ger. 
man troops surrendered to the demand; 
of mobile loudspeakers. Carroll re. 
ports that unfortunately the idea gained 
currency among some field officers 
“that propaganda could work mir 
acles.” Results of the first six weeks 
after the invasion of Normandy re. 
vealed the astounding fact that 79 per. 
cent of the German prisoners interro- 
gated admitted that they had read Al- 
lied leaflets and listened to Allied 
broadcasts. Carroll tells the fascinating 
story right through to the capitulation 
of Germany in May 1945. 

Carroll concludes that, “while Amer- 
icans attained considerable skill in the 
use of propaganda as an instrument of 
war, they failed completely to develop 
the arts of persuasion as an instrument 
of foreign policy.” The author quotes 
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ITS FUNCTION AND FUTURE 


by Julien Elfenbein 
EDITORIAL STAFF, HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


This book should be in every journalism teacher’s library. Now en- 
larged and revised, it is the only comprehensive text ever published 
covering the entire field of business paper publishing practice. Contains 
detailed description of organization, functions and activities of the 
business press, as well as a survey of its development here and in numer- 
ous foreign countries. An encyclopedic source book of information for 
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“Tt stands as the best volume, and the most helpful one, dealing with 


this subject."—Dr. Robert W. Desmond, President, American Association 
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a report of the Army General Board at 
the end of the war in this regard: “In 
its broader aspects, propaganda war- 
fare is more properly a State Depart- 
ment than a War Department problem. 
As such it is a neglected and ineptly 
used political and diplomatic weapon.” 

The last chapter of the book, en- 
titled “Just a Drop of Honey,” should 
be required reading for every adult 
American in 1948. It is a penetrating 
essay on the period of the “cold war.” 
It assays the current anti-American 
feeling prevalent throughout the world, 
and traces its causes and methods of 
ameliorating it. No serious reader of 
this book will deny one of Carroll’s 
final assertions: 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that we must persuade or perish. If we 
prove unable to persuade, we shall see 
the nations of the world draw away 
from us until we are threatened with 
involuntary isolation, as we were in 
1946. Without the partners to preserve 
peace, without the allies to overwhelm a 
nation which disturbs the peace, we 
shall face war in the most unfavorable 
circumstances. And we shall then have 
to fight without the prayers of human- 
ity which sustained us and carried us to 
victory in two world wars. If that 
should happen in this age of atomic 
science, who will say that the America 
we know today will be certain of sur- 
vival? 

CEDRIC LARSON 
New York City 


TIME For REASON ABOUT RaDIO. By 
Lyman Bryson. New York: George 


W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc. 
127 pp. $2. 


% TO ANYONE WHO HAS HEARD LYMAN 
Bryson talk about radio, the fact that 
what he has to say also makes good 
reading will come as no great surprise. 
To those who missed the broadcast se- 
ries “Time for Reason About Radio” 
Sunday afternoons on CBS between 
December 1, 1946 and June 8, 1947, 
this selected, capably edited, and anno- 
tated collection of these broadcasts of- 


1948. 
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fers a second opportunity to get some 
exceptionally penetrating and revealing 
analyses of the many facets of radio. 

The editing is by William C. Acker- 
man, director of the CBS reference de- 
partment since 1940 and a former 
staff member of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

The book is in four chapters. The 
first, “American Radio: Problems and 
Organization,” contains a statement by 
William S. Paley, chairman of the 
board of CBS, on the topic of broad- 
casting as a public question and a lucid 
account by Bryson of the workings of 
the industry. The second chapter takes 
up the controversial issues of programs 
and policies. In the third chapter, 
Bryson presents some other points of 
view in interviews with such radio au- 
thorities as Charles Siepmann, Dr. 
Robert D. Leigh, Atherton W. Hobler, 
Paul West, Howard Chase, and John 
Crosby. These critical diagnoses of 
radio’s growing pains are both spark- 
ling and deep thoughted. 

The fourth and last chapter is en- 
titled, “Broadcasting as an Instrument 
of Enlightenment.” Educators and oth- 
ers who have been deeply concerned 
about this for more than a quarter of 
a century, at least, will find in these 
five pages an intelligent and forthright 
—perhaps even satisfactory—explana- 
tion of how radio gets that way. 

As Mr. Ackerman explains in the 
foreword, this book is not an attempt 
to cover the whole range of the prob- 
lems of broadcasting. Rather it, and 
the broadcast series it represents, is an 
attempt to tell the American people 
about the problems and possibilities of 
radio in America as broadcasters them- 
selves see them. In this CBS recog- 
nized public confusion and criticism 
about radio and tried to do something 
about it by discussing broadcasting as 
a public question. 

The measure of the success of the 
effort may be as CBS sees it in the fa- 
vorable response of listeners to the 
series. Or it may be as Mr. Siepmann, 
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in response to Bryson’s questions, puts 
it: 

I think you’ve shown us a fine, sleek, 
shining car; you’ve made it look almost 
perfect and you've failed, I think, in 
not taking us out on a trial ride to see 
that she is missing on several cylinders. 


However that may be, there appears 
to be no conscious effort on the part of 
CBS or Mr. Bryson to gloss over ra- 
dio’s shortcomings. Actually Mr. Bry- 
son is at times brutally frank. Always 
there is that delightful freshness of 
thought and sincerity which marks him 
as one of the leading scholars in the 
field of broadcasting as a social and 
sociological force. 

PAUL H. WAGNER 
Ohio State University 


DESIGN AND MAKEUP OF THE NEws- 
PAPER. By Albert A. Sutton. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1948. xiv 
+ 483 pp. $7.65. 


@% FROM THE TITLE, ONE WOULD EX- 
pect this book to plunge immediately 
into the problems of newspaper design 
and makeup. It does not do this. Dr. 
Sutton feels, perhaps rightly, that the 
students who use this book as a text 
need to know about such fundamentals 
as the history of printing, types, hand 
composition, layout, copy-fitting, proof- 
reading, typecasting machines, printing 
plates and presses. The first part of the 
book is concerned with these things, 
and requires 276 pages. 

The second part gets into makeup, 
with chapters on headlines and head- 
line schedules, front page makeup, 
makeup of the inside pages, the edito- 
rial page and special pages. 

In the first part the handling of the 
types shown is good, with complete 
alphabets of each in a large size, and 
paragraphs of roman and italic in 
smaller sizes. A greater number of il- 
lustrations in this section would have 
heightened interest and understanding. 
More uniformity in the style of the il- 
lustrations, which have been assembled 
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from a variety of sources, would have 
made a better book. 

The part on design and makeup ha; 
a liberal number of pages reproduced 
but many of these are far too smalj 
The reduction of a full-page newspape 
page to two inches in width renders jt 
almost useless. The publisher wa 
probably concerned with keeping th 
book in a certain number of pages 
He would have given us a more usable 
book had he edited the first section to 
permit using larger page reproductions 
in the second. 

Dr. Sutton’s text is adequate and ac. 
curate, although he gives us little new 
material. If the reader is looking for 
fresh ideas and experimental pag 
makeup, for a concept of what the 
newspaper might be, typographically, 
he must look elsewhere. If he seeks 
only to learn what has been done and 
what is being done, this book will show 
him. The style is clear, the sequence 
well-organized. 

The publisher has produced a book 
which is about as physically unattrac- 
tive as is possible. The date on the 
title-page is 1948, but the typography 
inside is 1912. A publisher has an ob- 
ligation to the author to give his work 
an attractive presentation. He has a 
further and greater obligation to the 
reader to give him a_ well-designed 
book for his money. He even has an 
obligation to himself—to sell books. 

CARROLL COLEMAN 
State University of Iowa 


Other Books Received 
NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY SHORT COURSE 
Dicest, 1948. Edited by Alfred A 


Crowell. Kent, Ohio: Kent State 

University. 60 pp., 8” x 10%”. Ill 

$2. (Paper cover.) 
&% NINETEEN SPEECHES BY PHOTO 
graphic experts at Kent State’s seventh 
annual short course. Subjects: extet- 
sion flash by radio, view camera 
swings and tilts, Ekta-color, exposurt 
by incident light, strobe and flash light: 
ing, ethics of press photography. 
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Recent Foreign Books on 
Journalism Subjects 
BY RENE MAHEU* 


The following list of important 
books and periodicals on journalism 
published abroad during the last few 
years, especially since World War Il, 
includes only titles not previously re- 
viewed in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 


BELGIUM 

PomRIER, PIERRE. Code de la Presse et de 
Imprimerie. Brussels: Ferdinand Lar- 
cier, 26-28 rue des Minimes. 1945. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

HRABANEK, JAN. The Legal Position of 
Journalists in Czechoslovakia. Prague: 
Press Department, Ministry of Informa- 
tion. 1947. 

La Presse et les Journalistes en Tcheco- 
slovaquie. Prague: Union of Czecho- 
slovak Journalists. 

Collection of six essays, in pamphlet 
form. 


FRANCE 
Books 
Code de la Presse. Paris, ler.: 


Ministry 
of Information, 24 rue du Mont-Tha- 
bor. 

Legal texts: Statut de la Press, Statut 
de lEntreprise, Statut due Journalist. 


MANEVY, R. Histoire de la Presse (1914- 
1939). Paris 14e.: Editions Corréa, 
166 Bd. Montparnasse. 1945. 


MITTON, FERNAND. La Presse Francaise. 
Paris 6e.: Guy le Prat, 5 rue Grands 
Augustins. 1946. 

Vol. I: Des Origines 4 la Revolution. 
Vol. II: Sous la Revolution, le Consulat 
: rEmpire. There will be five volumes in 
PARAF, PreRRE. L’Information: Hier, Au- 

jourd’hui, Demain. Paris: Editions 

Bourrelier et Cie. 1947. 

PoLowskI, Jacques. La Presse, la Propa- 
gande et l’Opinion Publique Sous I’Oc- 
cupation. Paris: Editions du Centre de 
Documentation juive contemporaine. 

Collection of documents showing the 

influence brought to bear on the Vichy 

Government by the German administra- 


. *Counsellor on Press and Publications, Divi- 
sion of Mass Communications, UNESCO, 19 
Avenue Kléber, Paris XVI, France. A few ad- 
ditions to Mr. Maheu’s list were made by Dr. 
Robert W. Desmond, University of California. 
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tion, to create, through the press, a favor- 

able climate for applying racial laws in 

France. 

QUEVAL, JEAN. Premiere Page, Cinquieme 
Colonne. Paris: Artheme Fayard, 18- 
20 rue de Saint Gothard. 1946. 

Study of the Parisian press during the 
occupation. 

SuDRE, RENE. Le Huitieme Art, Mission 
de la Radio. Paris: Julliard, 89 rue de 
Mondeau. 1946. 

Deals fully with radio journalism and 
reportage. 

Syndicate des Editeurs. 
1947. 

List of editors belonging to the national 
syndicate of editors. 50 francs. 

TERROU, FERNAND. Economie et Legisla- 
tion de la Presse. Paris, 5e.: Les Cours 
de Droit, 158 rue St. Jacques. 

Text of lectures at the Institut d’Etudes 
Politiques, Université de Paris. 1946-47. 
THEVENOT, J. L’Age de la Television et 

Avenir de la Radio. Paris: Editions 

Ouvrieres. 1947. 

Periodicals 

Etudes de Presse. Review published under 
the auspices of the Centre d’Etudes Sci- 
entifiques de la Presse, 1 Avenue Silves- 
tre-de-Sacy, Paris, VII. Published inter- 
mittently: No. 1, February 1946; 2, 
March 1946; 3/4, May 1946; 5, October 
1946; 6, December 1946; 7, March 
1947; 8, June 1947; 9 due in 1948. 
Price 100 francs per copy. 620 francs 
per year, foreign. 

L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicité. 
Fortnightly trade journal, published Ist 
and 15th of each month for the past 
two years. 24 Boulevard Poissonniere, 
Paris, IX. Price 600 francs per year, 
325 francs for 6 months. Overseas, 650 
francs per year, 375 for six months. 

La Presse Francaise. Journal of the Fed- 
eration Nationale de La Presse Fran- 
caise. Appears intermittently 15-20 
times a year. 6 bis, rue Gabiel Lau- 
main, Paris, 10e. Price 300 francs per 
year. 

Yearbooks and Directories 

Annuaire de la Presse Francaise et Etran- 
gere et du Monde Politique. Yearbook. 
Editor: Maurice Roux-Bluysen, 7 rue 
Portalis, Paris VIII. 680 francs. 

La Nouvelle Presse Francaise. Directory 
and guide to French newspapers and 
periodicals. 58 rue Saint Georges, Paris. 
200 francs. 


Paris: Broche. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Books 


Dawson, THoMaS. Law of the Press. St. 
Albans, Herts., England: Staples Press 
Ltd. Second edition 1947. £1. 
Comprehensive, concise, setting out in 

clear language the law as it affects all 

those who produce, publish, or distribute 
all kinds of printed matter. 

Garvin, K. J. L. Garvin: A Memoir. 
London: Heinemann. 1948. 12/6d. 
Harris, WiLson. The Daily Press. Lon- 

don, N. W. 1.: Cambridge University 

Press, Bentley House, Euston Road. 

1946. 3/6d. 

A study showing the press as a Public 
Service, and that democracy and the press 
are interdependent. 

Hoop, Peter. Ourselves and the Press. 
London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 
1939. 7/6d. 

A social study of news, advertising, and 
propaganda. 

Hopkins, GaRaRD. The Battle of the 
Books. London, W. 1.: Allan and Win- 
gate, 64 Great Cumberland Place. 
Pamphlet. 1946. 2/6d. 

Opinions of experts in the book trade 
—authors, publishers, printers, librarians, 
etc.,—on the present shortage of books in 
England. 

MANSFIELD, F. J. Gentlemen—tThe Press. 
London, W. C. 2.: W. H. Allen & Co., 
Ltd., 43 Essex Street. 1943. 

Official history of the National Union 
of Journalists. 

MARSHALL, ARTHUR CALDER. The Book 
Front. London: John Lane, The Bod- 
ley Head. 1947. 2/6d. 

MARTIN, KINGSLEY. The Press the Public 
Wants. London, E. C. 4.: Hogarth 
Press. 1947. 7/6d. 

A discussion of the problems which the 
Royal Commission of the Press is study- 
ing. 

REYNER, J. H. Modern Radio Communi- 
cation. London: Pitman. 1947. 8/6d. 

THomas, I. The Newspaper. London: 
Oxford University Press. Oxford pam- 
phlet on home affairs. 1/-. 

VALLANCE, AYLMER. Control of the Press. 
Bureau of Current Affairs pamphlet No. 
12. Sept. 21, 1946. 6d. 

WiutiaMs, FRancis. Press, Parliament 
and People. London, W. C. 1.: Wil- 
liam Heinemann, Ltd., Great Russell 
Street. 1946. 8/6d. 


QUARTERLY 


Periodicals 


Fleet Street Annual. Yearbook of Jou. 
nalism and Literary Market Guide 
Price 6/-. 

Fleet Publications Ltd., 9 Palace Gate, 

London, W. 8. 

Journal of the Institute of Journalists, 
Monthly Organ of the Institute of Jour. 
nalists, 2-4 Tudor Street, London, E. ¢. 
4. Gratis to members. 

The Journalist. Monthly Organ of the 


National Union of Journalists, 7 John 
Street, Bedford Row, London, W. C. |. 
4/- per annum. 

Newspaper World and Advertising Re. 
view. Every Saturday. Independent pro- 


fessional and trade journal. 6d. pe 
copy. £1.6s. per annum. Benn Brother 
Ltd., Bouverie House, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 

Woman Journalist. Organ of the Society 
of Women Journalists. Free to men- 
bers. Stationers’ Hall, London, E. C. 4. 

World’s Press News. Every Thursday. In- 
dependent professional and trade jour- 
nal. 9d. per copy. £2 per annum 
World’s Press News Publishing Co., 20 
Tudor Street, London, E. C. 


Annual and Directory 
Willing’s Press Guide. Annual. Compre- 
hensive Index and Handbook of the 
Press of the United Kingdom and the 
British Commonwealth. 8/6d. Will 
ing’s Press Services, Ltd., 356 Gray's 
Inn Road, London, W. C. 1. 


ITALY 
Books 

Matcerti, A. L’Occupazione di Milano ¢ 
la Liberazione. Milano: Editori Asso- 
ciati. 1947. 250 lire. 

PARENTI, M. Manzoni Editore. Bergamo: 
Instituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche. 1945 
(1946). 2000 lire. 

Uomini e giornali. Firenze: S. Negro ¢ 
A. Lazzarini. 1947. 250 lire. 

The great journalists of yesterday dis- 
cussed by journalists of today. 
MEXICO 
Periodical 

International Journal of Opinion and Atti- 
tude Research. Edited by Laszlo Rad- 
vanyi. Published quarterly. Donato 
Juerra, 1-Dest 207, Mexico City, D. F. 
$1.25 per copy or $4 per year. 

(Continued on Page 318) 
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PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


An Annotated Bibliography of 
Journalism Subjects in 


American Magazines 
May, June, and July 1948 


Edited by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
Assisted by DeWITT C. REDDICK and GRANVILLE PRICE 





The professional aspect of journalism came in for an especial degree of discus- 
sion during the spring of 1948 as the ACEJ made its long-awaited announcement 
of its first list of accredited institutions. Several individual schools reported on 
their educational programs in the trade and professional journals, and in the news- 
paper field an increasing interest was shown in problems of improved news writing 
and readability of news copy. These seemed to be related signs of a general 
awareness that journalism was in a state of change. Mechanically this was re- 
flected in continued research into “cold type” printing and related processes, the 
Chicago Tribune’s experiment with newsprint made from straw, and the Chicago 
Herald-American’s work in magnetic ad layout sheets. The printers’ fight with 


publishers over the Taft-Hartley law continued indecisively, meantime. With tele- 
vision coverage of the national political conventions in Philadelphia, radio in the 
field of public events entered a major new phase of development itself, and in 
radio circles also there was increased interest in the professional responsibility of 
communications. —W. F. S. 


ADVERTISING 


ANONYMOUS. Chicago Tribune Tells Saga of Classified. E&P 81:30 p17 July 17. 
——Classified’s Energy Called Vital to Press. E&P 81:26 p9 June 19. 
——“Ideal” Rate Card Gives Benefits to Transients. E&P 81:26 p60 June 19. 
Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News seeks to attract more day-by-day classifieds. 
——lIs Your Library a Name Only? Western Advertising 51:5 p38 June. 
Agencies urged to build adequate reference facilities. 
——Keep Ad Budget Up, NRDGA Clinic Told. E&P 81:27 p12 June 26. 
——L. A. Ad Space Denied to Auto Code Violators. E&P 81:20 p22 May 8. 
——New Phone Equipment Devised for Classified. E&P 81:23 p12 May 29. 
——Newspapers Led All Media in Advertising Gain for '47. E&P 81:25 p5 June 12. 
——Senate Group Weighs Liquor Ad Controls. E&P 81:19 p12 May 1. 
——Spokane Dailies Offer Ad Evaluation Service. E&P 81:26 p30 June 19. 
Townsend Method adopted by Washington daily for benefit of local merchants. 
——Sponsors Community Exhibit. Western Advertising 51:5 p31 June. 
Case study of Phoenix, Ariz., project for state publicity. 
BuRTON, PHILIP WARD, and SWANSON, CHARLES EDMUND. Can Mass Audiences Read 
Institutional Advertising? JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:2 p145 June. 
Application of Flesch formula indicates some copy above level of average news- 
paper reader. 
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CoLLinGs, JaMeEs L. Video Ad Standards Will Be High—Forbes. E&P 81:28 p40 July 3, 

DECKINGER, Larry. Testing Readership Through “Controlled Ads.” Advertising & Sell- 
ing 41:5 p44 May. 

DOoBBERTEEN, H. H. How Media and Markets Have Changed Since Prewar Year, 
Advertising & Selling 41:5 p33 May. 

DvuKE, CHARLES W. Bureau Guides Admen to Market Potential. E&P 81:27 p28 June 
26. 
ANPA Bureau of Advertising reviews essentials for developing retail business. 

EVEREST, PHiLip J. What 10 Surveys Tell About Car Card Readers. Advertising & 
Selling 41:5 p52 May. 

FRANCISCO, Don. Agency Chief Advises Specific Idea in Art. E&P 81:24 p32 June 5. 
Review of advertising illustration in twentieth century. 

GRIFFIN, JACK, and CopPLE, NEALE. Taking Customers’ Pulse. Guild Reporter 15:12 
p2 June 11. 
Review of Northwestern University’s readership research. 

Hurp, ARTHUR. How Media Research Can Make Advertising Dollars More Effective. 
Advertising & Selling 41:6 p33 June. 
Summary of readership surveys and techniques. 

PIMLETT, J. A. R. Public Service Advertising: The Advertising Council. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 12:2 p209 Summer. 

ROVNER, SAMUEL. Bureau Launches Effort in Retail Chain Field. E&P 81:24 p7 June 5. 

— —NAEA Told Survey Data Blasts Magazine Ad Story. E&P 81:27 pS June 26. 

SERRIL, THEODORE. Advertising Revenue Grows in Importance for ’47. PNPA Bulletin 
20:3 p37 June. 
Important Pennsylvania study shows weekly newspapers gaining larger share of 
marketing dollars. 

STaG, JULIAN. Texas Medical Society Prescribes Ad Doses. E&P 81:24 p22 June 5. 

WALKER, JERRY. Research Chiefs Favor Pooled Market Studies. E&P 81:21 p7 May 15. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. CAMs Gather in L. A. Heart of Thriving Area. E&P 81:25 pi 
June 12. 


CIRCULATION 


ANONYMousS. Rural Coverage Placed Under Circulation Dept. E&P 81:25 p47 June 12. 
BayLess, ARTHUR. An Accurate and Easy Method of Handling Returns. Circulation 
Management 13:5 p16 May. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Extensive Coverage Pays Out in Kansas. E&P 81:22 p58 
May 22. 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News-Herald builds circulation with wide correspondence. 
——ICMA to Coordinate Boy Promotion Work. E&P 81:26 p7 June 19. 
——One Edition to All Helps in Delivery. E&P 81:26 p46 June 19. 
——R & T Takes Iowa Poll on Carrier Attitude. E&P 81:27 p42 June 26. 
——Rockford Papers Use Monthly Prepaid Plan. E&P 81:29 p42 July 10. 
Illinois dailies experiment with advance subscription collections. 
——Sound Promotion Held Essential Sales Tool. E&P 81:28 p42 July 3. 
James, H. L. How Can You Help Salesmen Sell Subscriptions? Circulation Manage- 
ment 13:7 p12 July. 
StaG, JULIAN. Texas Group Provides Circulation Textbook. E&P 81:26 p52 June 19. 
WATSON, CAMPBELL. Foundation Arranges Newspaperboy Films. E&P 81:24 p46 June 
3. 
California group plans educational campaign for parents and public. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPERS 


ANONYMous. Country Editor Helps Train Teen-Agers. E&P 81:19 p38 May 1. 
Kansas weekly picks local high school students for its own “journalism course.” 
——Studies Again Prove Weeklies’ High Readership. American Press 66:9 p9 July. 
Transom Is Fading on Weekly’s Sales Map. E&P 81:23 p20 May 29. 
Review of role of American Press Association in promoting national advertising. 
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Weeklies Try 2 Subscription Days Per Year. E&P 81:28 p44 July 3. 

ROST, VERNON R. Does a Semi-Weekly Pay? National Publisher 28:6 p18 April. 
Detailed review of pros and cons of semi-weekly publication in the light of various 
publishers’ experiences. 

ASON, EDWARD F. Doxsees Start Picture Paper. Iowa Publisher 20:5 p3 May. 
Monticello, Ia., weekly claims to be first offset picture publication in its field. 
RICKARD, DoroTHY. Lady Fits Daily’s Tone to Community Ideals. E&P 81:19 p18 

May 1. 
SETHER, WENDELL. He Wanted Fire Protection for His Town, Picked up His Editorial 
Tomahawk and Won It. National Publisher 28:8 p23 June. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF PRESS 


noNyMous. Editors Deny U. S. Press Fosters War Hysteria. E&P 81:21 p10 May 15. 
Newspapers offer rebuttal to Professor MacDougall. 
Price, Sokolsky Debate Obligation to Officials. E&P 81:22 p28 May 22. 
Truth and fairness in security news debated. 
DX Council Hits Cartoon Contest Award. E&P 81:25 p72 June 12. 
Professional group condemns medical propaganda. 
3 Bases for Profession Defined by Dean Mott. E&P 81:23 p44 May 29. 
Special training, sense of public service, and loyalty to work cited by University of 
Missouri dean. 
OHNSON, GERALD W. Great Newspapers, If Any. Harper’s 196:1177 pp540-546 June. 
aAwsoN, Harry O. MacDougall Scores Press for War Hysteria. Colorado Editor 23:3 
pll June. 
Northwestern University professor outlines newspaper excesses. 
IEBLING, A. J. Wayward Press. New Yorker 24: p60 April 10. 
Treatment of West Indies news analyzed. 
McMILLIN, Mites. The A. P. Lends a Hand to TVA Wreckers. Nation 167:2 p38 
July 10. 
Inaccuracies charged to news agency Stories. 
MENUEZ, CAROLINE. Ship News Reporters. American Mercury 46:294 pp729-735 June. 
Murray, J. HARLEY. MacDougall Lashes Press on War Hysteria. E&P 81:20 p68 May 
8. 
ROBERTSON, NATHAN. The Newspapers’ Blind Spot. Nieman Reports 2:3 p20 June. 
Case history of articles critical of business which press refused to publish. 
ZACK, ALBERT C. A Study in Ethics. Guild Reporter 15:13 p6 June 25. 
Ohio CIO director charges suppression of news of discriminatory payroll tax. 
Goria, SAM. Advertising: New Lobby Technique. Guild Reporter 15:12 p3 June 11. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


——Colorado Media First in Nation to Adopt Code of Cooperation With Doctors. 
Colorado Editor 23:2 p2 May. 
——Flashcast Replacing Bulletin Board News for Squint-and-Run Readers, E&P 81:25 
p60 June 12. 
——Flesch Study Improves AP Report, Editors Say. E&P 81:21 p28 May 15. 
——Johnstown Editor Explains How Staff Tries to Make Stories Readable to Eighth 
Graders. PNPA Bulletin 20:3 pli June. 
Pennsylvania daily completes two-year experiment in simplified news writing. 
——— Better-Written Newspapers Needed, Says Taylor. PNPA Bulletin 30:3 
pS June. 
American Press Institute director summarizes modern needs for successful publi- 
cation. 
——Simpler Readability Formula Is Claimed. E&P 81:25 p28 June 12. 
Ohio State University experts compare their system with Flesch formula. 
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BATES, ROBERT S. Editors Urged to Contact Readers. PNPA Bulletin 20:3 p7 June, 

BIGMAN, STANLEY K. Rivals in Conformity: A Study of Two Competing Dailic 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:2 p127 June. 
“Monopoly,” fancied and real, analyzed in newspaper multiplicity. 

BROWN, RoBERT U. GOP Sweats It Out With Good Old Press. E&P 81:27 p11 June 2 

DAVENPORT, JOHN SCoTT. Small Daily Formula: “Youth, Ideas, and Push.” E&P 81:1 
pil June 5. 
Bloomington (Ind.) Daily Herald starts from scratch with college-trained recruits, 

DuKE, CHARLES W. Philadelphia Ready For Working Press. E&P 81:25 p34 June 12. 
Newsmen converge on three political conventions. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Hoosier GOP Editors Buck Party Leaders. E&P 81:23 ps) 
May 29. 

CAMPBELL, LAURENCE R. Do Your Readers Understand? National Publisher 28:8 pjj 
June. 
Readability problems summarized. 

FERGUSON, MELVILLE F. Timeliness of Editorials Called All Right, But Not Necessary 
Soundness Put First. PNPA Bulletin 20:2 p19 May. 

Gross, REBECCA F. Editorials—Whether, Why and Whither. Nieman Reports 2:3 pif 
June. 

HILLEGASS, Foster C. Special Attention from Editor Means Better Correspondents 
PNPA Bulletin 20:3 p40 June. 

JENKINS, TARLETON A. Soil Conservation: Story That Challenges Reporter. Quill pi 
May. 

LAZARSFELD, PauL F. The Role of Criticism in the Management of Mass Media 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:2 p115 June. 

Mason, EpwarD F. Hard Writing Is Hard Reading. Iowa Publisher 20:4 p5 April. 

MILLER, Mason. Reichler Sees Good Civics Coverage as Aid to Better Government. 
Colorado Editor 23:3 p8 June. 

MONTAGNES, JAMES. Toronto Star Library Is Mecca for Research. E&P 81:24 p54 
June 5. 


PRESTON, Dickson J. Papers Are Muffing Biggest Story. Guild Reporter 15:13 p) 
June 25. 
Cleveland Press telegraph editor calls for more background for wire news. 
STRONG, JACK. Too Few Editors Write Local Editorials. Oklahoma Publisher 19:3 pil 
May. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


ANONYMOuS. Crime Seminar for Newsmen at Harvard. E&P 81:28 p53 July 3. 
——Students Issue an “Easily Read” Test Paper. E&P 81:22 p55 May 22. 
The Iowa Quest experimentally published by University of lowa School of Journal- 
ism. 
——35 Journalism Schools on First ACEJ List. E&P 81:25 p12 June 12. 
——12 Nieman Fellows Selected by Harvard. E&P 81:27 p26 June 26. 
——WwWilliams File at Columbia Is Modernized. E&P 81:23 p28 May 29. 
Columbia University morgue of representative news stories greatly expanded. 
BENTEL, DwicHT. Schools Urged to Train Writers for “Cold War.” E&P 81:27 p52 
June 26. 
BROWN, ROBERT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 81:21 p72 May 15. 
Summary of first decade of Nieman Fellowships. 
HorvaTH, K. G. New Techniques in Teaching Current Events. Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education 37: p224 June. 

KRUGLAK, T. E. Newspaperman’s Journalism School. Nieman Reports 2:3 p5 June. 
Description of Long Island University plan of classes taught by practitioners. 
MarTIN, R. G., JR. School Shapes Course with Editors’ Counsel. E&P 81:30 p40 July 

17. 
Descriptions of Phillips University journalism plan. 
McDowELL, BarT. Missouri Students Sell as They Learn to Write. Quill p6 May. 
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FOREIGN PRESS AND FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES 


ANONYMOUS. The Beaver’s World. Time 51: pp63-64 April 26. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s empire surveyed. 
anadian Newspapers Ask Freedom Guaranty. E&P 81:27 p57 June 26. 
Ottawa parliament told rights are “insecure.” 
zechs Decree Rigid Control of Advertising. E&P 81:27 p22 June 26. 
Editors in Exile. Time 51: p71 June 21. 
Amerikai-Magyar Nepszava, Hungarian daily, serves countrymen. 
Fourth Ingredient. Time 51: pp62-64 April 19. 
A glimpse of Berlin’s Tagessprigel. 
uild Demands Full Inquiry in Polk’s Slaying. Guild Reporter 15:11 pl May 28. 
Joseph E. Atkinson Dies: Star Willed to Charity. E&P 81:21 p32 May 15. 
Toronto publisher had completed nearly half-century of liberal journalism. 
Martin Appointed to Marshall Plan Post. Guild Reporter 15:14 pl July 9. 
ANG president to serve as labor adviser on European aid. 
OSS Chief to Direct Inquiry in Polk Death. E&P 81:23 p11 May 29. 
——Press Ruling. Broadcasting 35:2 p96 July 12. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. decrees radio station must operate independent of 
newspaper owner. a 
——Political Papers Seen Dominant in France. E&P 81:22 p74 May 22. 
——Polk Slaying Climaxes Press Ordeal in Greece. E&P 81:22 p8 May 22. 
— 35 Dutch Catholic Dailies. Commonweal 48: p187 June 4. 
—Vienna “Commies” Fail to Trap Negro Editors. E&P 81:21 p26 May 15. 
——Winnipeg Citizen (Toronto Star). Canadian Forum 28: p52 June. 


BRANDENBUBG, GEORGE A. Kuh Asks Reciprocity in British Press Policy. E&P 81:25 
p32 June 12. 
Chicago Sun correspondent charges London discriminates against newsmen. 


De PascaL, VINCENT. Expulsion of Journalists Portends New Peron Squeeze. E&P 
81:20 p7 May 8. 

GiyMeE, SyLvia and Eppie, U. S. Is Ending Stewardship Over DENA. Guild Reporter 
15:11 p5 May 28. 
Postwar German news agency eyed by pressure groups as it prepares to operate on 
its own. 

Goopwin, W. P. Australia Radio. Broadcasting 34:20 p90 May 17. 

LANGELAAN, GEORGE. FIEJ—Publishers, Editors Form International Body. E&P 81:29 
p9 July 10. 
Federation Internationale des Editeurs de Journaux created at Paris. 

——-International Press Federation Call Issued. E&P 81:21 p34 May 15. 


MAHEU, RENE. The Work of UNESCO in the Field of Mass Communications. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 25:2 p157 June. 


MarTIN, Harry. Reporter in the Bear’s Den. Nieman Reports 2:3 p3 June. 
ANG president describes propaganda techniques of Soviet representatives at 
Geneva press conference. 


MONTAGNES, JAMES. Roy Thomson Building Canadian Daily Chain. E&P 81:28 p20 
July 3. 


ROCHELLE, OGDEN J. Britain’s Newsprint Problems Discussed. E&P 81:27 p6 June 26. 

——British Press Lords Deny Freedom Confined by Chains. E&P 81:30 p11 July 17. 
Rebuttal to charges made in Royal Commission Inquiry. 

——Hungary’s Free Press Printed in New York. E&P 81:26 p68 June 19. 


RUNDLE, WALTER. Mosquito Press in Shanghai Laughs at Libel. E&P 81:24 p42 June 5. 
SPLANE, R. Our Far-Flung Correspondents. New Yorker 24: p90 April 10. 
Trop, A. S. What the Russians Read, United Nations World 2: p4 May. 
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ANnonyMous. Conclusions of Freedom of Information Conference. United Nation 
Bulletin 4: pp372-373 May 1. 
——Free Press Principles Defined at Geneva. E&P 81:20 p76 May 8. 
Historic conference brings victory for U. S. principle of unrestricted news. 
——Freedom’s Best Defense. United Nations Bulletin 4: pp273-274 Agel 1. 
World’s largest conference meets at Geneva. 
——IAB Legislative Plan. Broadcasting 35:2 p24 July 12. 
Buenos Aires radio meeting aims at freedom of air for all. 
——Knight Papers Seek Full News in Japan. E&P 81:30 p78 July 17. 
New allied censorship charged. 
——License Fee Raises Free Press Issue. E&P 81:20 p24 May 8. 
Montgomery, 4la., levies on printing challenged as potential control. 
——Lift the Ban! Nation 167:2 p29 July 10. 
Challenge to remove ban against Nation in New York schools. 
——Louisiana Plan Loses; Tax Called “Nightmare.” E&P 81:26 p16 June 19. 
——Maryland Press Battles Code of News Restrictions. E&P 81:28 p7 July 3. 
Judicial rules would restrict access to court and police news. 
Text of Report by United States Delegation at Geneva. E&P 81:21 p9 May 15. 
——Unions Join in Fight Against Per-Copy Tax. E&P 81:21 p13 May 15. 
Minneapolis levy challenged as press restriction. 
——U. S. Delegates Hail Geneva Achievements. E&P 81:20 p75 May 8. 
BLANSHARD, P. Catholic Church as Censors. Nation 166: pp459-464 May 1. 
LETOURNEAU, M. JEAN. Freedom of Information. Vital Speeches 14:17 pp538-540 June 
15. 
A Frenchman views freedom of the press. 


RICHARDS, ROBERT K. Radio Pleads Its Case for Freedom of Opinion. Quill p5 May. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ANONYMOUS. Brothers Act. Time 51: p49 June 7. 
Stewart and Joseph Alsop’s column reviewed. 
— —Doorly of Omaha (World-Herald). Newsweek 32:3 p50 July 19. 
——Gene Meyer’s Post (Washington). Newsweek 31:25 p63 June 21. 
——Hearst at 85. Newsweek 31:19 p55 May 10. 
——New Executives Named as Ax Falls at PM. E&P 81:22 p9 May 22. 
——N. Y. Employees Revere Capt. Patterson. E&P 81:28 p22 July 3. 
——100 for the A. P. Time 51: pp63-65 May 17. 
——Rescue of P. M. Nation 166:19 p460 May 8. 
——tTexas Cyclone. Newsweek 31:25 p60 June 21. 
Don Hinga moves up on Houston Chronicle. 
——T. J. White Dies at 63; Long Hearst Executive. E&P 81:30 p26 July 17. 
——Washington Post Hails 15 Years Under Meyer. E&P 81:25 p13 June 12. 
DrEIMAN, Davip B. Minneapolis Times Dies: So Does “Fourth Street.” E&P 81:22 
p68 May 22. 
Duke, CHARLES W. Edmund Duffy Retires from Baltimore Sun. E&P 81:26 pli June 
19. 
Famed cartoonist won two Pulitzer prizes. 
Gitmore, C. W. The Cherokee Phoenix. Nieman Reports 2:3 p13 June. 
First Indian newspaper fought losing battle for civil rights. 
Hinpe, J. P. The Early Days of Advertising . . . in the Peaceful 1820's. Southem 
Advertising & Publishing 23:7 p20 May 15. 
Hopce, Carte. Alan J. Gould: AP’s New Executive Editor. E&P 81:20 p9 May 8. 
——cCrum and Barnes Take Active Control of PM. E&P 81:19 p7 May 1. 
——PM “Experiment” Dies and a Star Is Born. E&P 81:27 pS June 26. 
New York Star replaces ill-fated adless experiment. 
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UTTNER, MATTHEW. The Police Gazette. American Mercury 46:295 pp15-24 July. 

JorDAN, RoBERT P. F. C. C. Head Both Radio, Newsman. Quill p5 May. 
Sketch of Wayne Coy. 

LascH, R. P. M. Post-Mortem. Atlantic 182: pp44-49 July. 

Lewis, RuTH. “Peggy” Hoots and Jabs but Kansas Loves Her. E&P 81:24 p34 June 5S. 
Sketch of Peggy Greene of Topeka Capital. 

McEvoy, J. P. Here’s Howey! Cosmopolitan 124:6 pp68-69 June. 
Walter Howey, big city editor, leads an exciting life. 

PETERSON, TED. The Fight of William Hone for British Press Freedom. JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY 25:2 p132 June. 

PLIMMER, Dents. Gibraltar’s Tiny Paper Got Scoop on Trafalgar. E&P 81:28 p26 
July 3. 

PoTreR, JOHN Mason. Canham Began Career on Country Telephone. E&P 81:19 p20 
May 1. 

ROCHELLE, OGDEN J. Dodger Rally Is One to Faze Inez Robb. E&P 81:24 p20 June 5. 

WaTSON, CAMPBELL. Fred Kennedy “Retires” to Full-Time Tasks. E&P 81:24 p52 
June 5. 
Dean of state press association managers completes 35 years of service to Washing- 
ton weeklies. 

WYDEN, PETER. Senator Capper Retires to His Publishing Empire. E&P 81:30 p13 
July 17. 


LAW OF JOURNALISM 


AnonyMous. Asbury Park Sun Editor Cleared in Libel Suit. E&P 81:29 p26 July 10. 
——Evjue Loses on Appeal; Others Face Charges. E&P 81:29 p16 July 10. 

Wisconsin court holds restrictions on rape news not press freedom violation. 
——Newsmen Face Jail and Fine in “Confidential Data” Plan. E&P 81:20 p7 May 8. 
——NLRB Counsel Asks Order to Halt ITU Violation of Law. E&P 81:28 p9 July 3. 
——Political Libel Question Raised. Broadcasting 34:24 p79 June 14. 

——Port Huron Decision. Broadcasting 35:1 p23 July 5. 

FCC rules that stations may not censor political broadcasts and infers this may free 

them from liability. 

' ——Third Examiner Rules ITU Policy Is Illegal. E&P 81:26 p5 June 19. 
BROWN, RoBERT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 81:28 p60 July 3. 

Discussion of New York’s proposed confidence law. 

CRATER, RuFus. White Bill No. 3. Broadcasting 34:24 p21 June 14. 

Congress sought unsuccessfully to remodel FCC during closing days of session. 
SToKEs, DILLARD. Supreme Court Rules Misleading Ads Not Protected by U. S. Consti- 

tution. Guild Reporter 15:13 p5 June 25. 

TREVER, KARL. Wisconsin Newspapers as Publishers of the Federal Laws 1836-1874. 

Wisconsin Magazine of History 31:3 pp305-325 March. 
= Jerry. ITU Policy Is Declared Repugnant to Law’s Intent. E&P 81:25 p9 

une 12. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANonyMous. Daily Comics Run in Color in St. Louis. E&P 81:30 p70 July 17. 
——House Organ Converts to Peace. Western Advertising 51:5 p54 June. 
BIxXLER, PauL. Little Magazine, What Now? Antioch Review 8:1 pp63-77 Spring. 
Purpose and content of small magazines analyzed. 
CLuRMAN, H. Theater ABC (Dramatic Criticism). New Republic 118: pp29-30 May 3. 
DUNNIGAN, A. A. Whitehouse Reporter. Opportunity 26:52 April. 
A discussion of Negroes in press of Washington. 
— Jor. What Are We Publishers Really Like? Oklahoma Publisher 19:4 p7 
une. 
Summary of questionnaire study of typical newspaper operators. 
GasriEL, G. W. Broadway Story. Theatre Arts 32: p29 April. 
What has happened to ex-dramatic critics. 
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LAMBETH, Harry J. His Comics Help Keep “United Nations” Smiling. Quill p10 May, 
Foreign subscribers to U. S. syndicated cartoons require apt translators. 
Moore, RuTH. Farmer Takes a Newspaper. Sat. Rev. of Lit. 31:27 pp6-7 July 3. 
MUNN, Bruce W. How the Press Will Cover the Olympics. E&P 81:29 p22 July 10. 
SHAPLEN, ROBERT. Some of My Best Friends Were Pirates. Nieman Reports 2:3 p\s 
June. 
British consul in Japanese war zone ran secret newspaper. 
WAGGONER, WALTER H. Man and Newspaperman. Nieman Reports 2:3 p9 June. 
WERTHAM, F. Comics, Very Funny. Sat. Rev. of Lit. 31:22 pp6-7 May 29. 
A psychiatrist deplores emphasis on sex and sadism in certain comic books. 


NEWSPAPERS AND LABOR RELATIONS. . 


ANONYMOUS. Arbitration Looms in Randolph Demands. E&P 81:20 p8 May 8. 
Management and union still at impasse over contract question. 

——Guild to Aid in Improving Labor Press. Guild Reporter 15:14 p6 July 9. 

——ITU Defends Bogus Jurisdiction Claims. E&P 81:19 p57 May 1. 

——New ANG Collective Bargaining Program. Guild Reporter 15:14 p7 July 9. 
Five-day, 35-hour week is primary goal of new contracts. 

——N. Y. Times Slots Jobs; Payroll Up $1,000,000. E&P 81:30 p80 July 17. 

——Pension Plans of 19 Dailies Are Surveyed. E&P 81:29 p30 July 10. 
Most newspaper plans cover all employes, ANPA study reveals. 

——Randolph Foe Polls Big Vote in Test of Union's Policy. E&P 81:22 p7 May 22. 
But ITU ballots sustain “no-contract” policy of union president. 

——Some Hit by Merger Axe for Third Time. Guild Reporter 15:11 p2 May 28. 
Human side of the ending of the Minneapolis Times. 

——"“Stay Out on Strike,” Randolph Advises. E&P 81:24 p12 June 5. 
Warn of Anti-Labor Drive. Guild Report 15:13 pl June 25. 
Summary of officers’ reports at San Francisco convention. 

— —wWashington Ponders Case of Reporter Fired for Communist Party Membership. 
Guild Reporter 15:12 pl June 11. 

ASH, Puitip. The Periodical Press and the Taft-Hartley Act. Public Opinion Quarterly 
12:2 p266 Summer. 

CHAMPNEY, FREEMAN. Taft-Hartley and the Printers. Antioch Review 8:1 pp49-62 
Spring. 
The author makes an objective analysis of a complex situation. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Guild Hits Political Firing, Plans 35-Hour Week Demand. E&P ff 
81:29 p7 July 10. 
Guild Lists Pension Plan as Bargaining Goal. E&P 81:28 p6 July 3. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


ANONYMous. Brain for Presses (in Color Printing). Newsweek 31:17 pp69-70 April 26. 
——Chicago H-A Uses Magnetic Makeup Method. E&P 81:25 p11 June 12. 
Special paper and layout boards devised as dailies continue to publish without 
printers. 
——Chicago Tribune Tries Straw in Newsprint. E&P 81:23 p16 May 29. 
——Controllers Hear Plea for Uniform Accounts. E&P 81:22 p76 May 22. 
New association of newspaper finance officers organized. 
——tLos Angeles Times Suggestion Box Improves Operations in Many Ways. E&P 
81:29 p49 July 10. 
Magnetism Permits Daily Ad Changes. E&P 81:22 p11 May 22. 
——Manhattan Project. Time 51: p65 May 3. 
VariTypers used in newspaper production. 
——NMethods for Sawing and Routing Plastic Plates Are Discussed. E&P 81:29 p56 
July 10. 
——New Layout at Cost of $20,000 Increases Composing Room Output. E&P 81:20 
p55 May 8. 
Texas daily finds time saving justifies remodeling expense. 
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——New Typing Reel Aligns Margin Automatically. E&P 81:26 p32 June 19. 
__—Offset Lessened in Test With Glass Bead Drawsheet. E&P 81:21 pill May 15. 
Milwaukee Journal reports success in reducing ink smears on newsprint. 
——Operation Horizontal in New Omaha Plant. E&P 81:28 p30 July 3. 
——Oregonian Moves Without Missing Editing Deadline. E&P 81:25 pil June 12. 
——Plastic Newspaper Cuts Made in Four Minutes. Popular Mechanics 89: p131 June. 
——Republic and Gazette Now Occupy Million Dollar Plant in Phoenix. E&P 81:25 
p58 June 12. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Speyer Sees Opportunity For Newspaper ROP Color. E&P 
81:29 p54 July 10. 
CarEY, JoHN. Share Profits With Workers. Iowa Publisher 20:4 p3 April. 
lowa survey shows 42 percent of newspapers using bonus plan. 
Duke, CHARLES W. Papers’ Appearance Improving, Experts Say. E&P 81:30 p48 July 
17. 
N. W. Ayer reviews years of typographic awards. 
FELLMAN, NICHOLAS S. Chester Times MS Tells How Poor Handling Is Eliminated. 
PNPA Bulletin 20:3 p33 June. 
Mechanical superintendent outlines means of saving neswsprint. 


' GERALD, J. EpowaRD. Small Dailies Getting Along on Modest Margin of Safety. E&P 


81:30 p9 July 17. 

HopcraFT, RUSSELL C. Progress in Printing Without Use of Type. Advertising & Sell- 
ing 41:6 p46 June. 

Lazarus, SYDNEY A. Calls Publishers “Reactionaries”; Urges “Cold Type” Acceptance. 
National Publisher 28:7 p34 May. 
— Jersey publisher insists new processes must be exploited to improve newspaper 
product. 

PaRSONS, E. ASHMUN. Step Savers, Plus Time Savers, Equal Production. PNPA Bul- 
letin 20:2 p9 May. 
Pennsylvania daily emphasizes compactness of composing room. 

ROCHELLE, OGDEN J. Lord Camrose Frowns on ANPA Pulp Plan. E&P 81:24 p9 June 
15. 

——wWall Street Journal Has Unique Staff Training. E&P 81:29 p24 July 10. 

Somers, Louis B. Photoengravers’ Zinc Problems Talked. PNPA Bulletin 20:2 p13 
May. 

TICHENOR, GEORGE. Soft Squeeze of Newsprint. Nation 167:2 pp43-45 July 10. 
Political maneuvers give most newsprint to large papers, squeeze small papers. 

WALKER, C. LEsTER. Look at This, Mr. Gutenberg. Harper’s 196:1178 pp56-62 July. 
Striking new printing methods described. 

WALKER, JERRY. Subpoena, Price Edicts Spur Newsprint Quiz. E&P 81:19 p7 May 1. 

——U. S. Newsprint Usage Exceeds Current Supply. E&P 81:24 p9 June 5. 


WATSON, CAMPBELL. Cost Keeps Hearst Net on Downward Spiral. E&P 81:23 p9 May 
29. 


PICTORIAL JOURNALISM 


ANONYMOUS. Denver Post’s Mobile Photo Unit Described; Model of Compactness. 
E&P 81:29 p50 July 10. 


BoyD, JoHN O. Only Weekly Man at Kent State Photo Clinic Finds Big Daily Ideas 
Useful to Small Papers. National Publisher 28:8 p21 June. 


BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Camera Girl Meets “Such Amazing . . . Etc.” E&P 81:25 
p22 June 12. 


CoLLines, James L. Govt. Hedges on Shots of Federal Prisoners. E&P 81:25 p66 June 
12. 


SmiTH, ALTA J. Pictures That Shock Curb Traffic Fatalities. E&P 81:25 p20 June 12. 
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ANonyMous. Black and White Beans. Time 51: pp21-23 May 3. 
Gallup Poll results are analyzed. 
——Chicago Tribune Stands Pat on Subsidy Expose. E&P 81:25 p6 June 12. 
Newspaper charges U. S. will subsidize foreign press as part of relief program. 
——ECA Press “Subsidy” Called “Lie” by Macy. E&P 81:24 p8 June 5. 
——“Voice.” Broadcasting 34:24 p30 June 14; 34:25 p32 June 21. 
Congressional criticism widespread following controversial overseas broadcast. 
——"“Voice” Withdrawal. Broadcasting 35:1 p26 July 5. 
NBC and CBS quit State Department overseas program after Congressional criti- 
cism. 
ARMSTRONG, EDWIN R. Story Behind DPs: PR Without Handout. E&P 81:26 p34 
June 19. 
BANKS, SEYMOUR, MEIER, NORMAN, and BurRKE, CLETUs J. Laboratory Tests of Sam- 
pling Techniques: Comment and Rejoinders. Public Opinion Quarterly 12:2 p316 
Summer. 


Brnper, C. Impact of External Affairs on American Public Opinion. Science 107: 
pp587-588 June 4. 

Birp, R. S. Russia’s Hostile Voice. Reader’s Digest 52: pp62-66 May. 

Carson, S. Inside the F. C. C. New Republic 18: pp26-27 April 19. 

HaRRIs, HUNTINGTON, and Lewis, PauL M. The Press, Public Behavior, and Public 
Opinion. Public Opinion Quarterly 12:2 p220 Summer. 

Hopce, CaRLE. Voice of America May Develop Lung Power. E&P 81:23 p59 May 29. 

Hopson, JEANNETTE. Propaganda Techniques Employed in the Women’s Army Corps. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:2 p151 June. 

HOFFMAN, DEAN. “Reader Interest (News Values) Best Yardstick for Publicity.” 
PNPA Bulletin 20:3 p9 June. 

Ho.sey, ALBON L. Public Relations Intuitions of Booker T. Washington. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 12:2 p227 Summer. 

Lyons, Louis M. Editorial Writing Made Easy. Nieman Reports 2:3 p7 June. 
Oregon publicity agency distributes copy for private power interests to 59 news- 
papers. 

SiTRIcK, Joz. “Voice” Probe. Broadcasting 34:22 p23 May 31. 

Woop, RICHARDSON. The Relation of Opinion to Community Growth. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 12:2 p181 Summer. 

WooDwarD, JULIAN L., and FRANZEN, RAYMOND. A Study of Coding Reliability. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 12:2 p253 Summer. 


RADIO JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. ABC Stock. Broadcasting 34:21 p44 May 24. 
Half-million shares sold to public. 
——aAll-Radio Drive. Broadcasting 34:21 p25 May 24. 
Industry-wide promotion begins with 100 stations making initial contributions to 
fund. 
— —BMB Survey. Broadcasting 34:26 p24 June 28. 
More than 37,000,000 American families own sets, study by Broadcast Measure- 
ment Bureau reveals. 
——Code Zero Hour. Broadcasting 34:26 p29 June 28. 
New NAB standards of broadcasting practice go into effect July 1. 
——FAX Standards. Broadcasting 34:24 p24 June 14. 
Code for facsimile broadcasting goes into effect July 15. 
——Fifth Network. Broadcasting 34:20 p54-F May 17. 
——Flood Role. Broadcasting 34:23 p22 June 7. 
Radio aids in rescue work in Pacific Northwest. 
——Overseas Radio. Broadcasting 34:24 p28 June 14. 
National Association of Broadcasters urges government subsidy and private opera 
tion. 
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Paid Radio Logs. Broadcasting 34:25 p24 June 21. 
Philadelphia Plans. Broadcasting 34:24 p23 June 14. 
Radio and television make historic coverage preparations for national political 
conventions. 
Political Broadcasts. Broadcasting 34:20 p49 May 17. 
Public Service. Broadcasting 34:21 p25 May 24. 
BEATTY, J. FRANK. Code Adopted. Broadcasting 34:21 p21 May 24. 
NAB adopts stiff standards of broadcasting practice. 
RATER, RUFUS. Mayflower Turnabout. Broadcasting 34:25 p21 June 21. 
FCC ban on editorializing seen relaxed. 
DEIGERT, ROBERT C., and YERKES, DaviD NorToN. TV Blueprint. Broadcasting 34:20 
53 May 17. 
Excellent technical description of problems of television. 

MERY, EDWIN. Develop Radio “Documentary.” Quill p6 May. 

AHEY, JOHN R. Wire Recorded Cut-in: Radio News Technique. Quill p3 May. 

LEISHER, HENRY C., and BaRTH, ALAN. Should Radio Be Allowed to Editorialize? 
Guild Reporter 15:11 p9 May 28. 

OTALING, BURTON L. Facsimile Broadcasting: Problems and Possibilities. JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 25:2 p139 June. 

UDSON, ROBERT B., and WreBe, GERHART D. A Case for Listener Participation. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 12:2 p201 Summer. 

CBS officials see listener-participating shows as step toward more effective public 
affairs broadcasts. 

ESHEN, ALBERT S. FM Versus Television? As Small to Big Daily. E&P 81:30 p54 
July 17. 

ACGRUDER, W. W., GASTON, MARTHA, and FADERS, CLAIRE Drew. Outrage! Radio, 
No . . . Listening? Radio, Yes . . . . Western Advertising 51:5 p36 June. 
Debate on pros and cons of radio program building. 

Novin, STUART. Making Democracy Work. Broadcasting 34:20 p96 May 17. 
CBS Pacific Network manager emphasizes importance of special events broadcasts. 
OsBON, JOHN. Mr. Alger Was Wrong. Broadcasting 35:1 p24 July 5. 
Radio programs provide easy money for listeners. 
ROBERTSON, BRUCE. Billings Still Rise. Broadcasting 34:20 p54-G May 17. 
Radio revenue approaching record levels in 1948. 
AISHOFF, SOL. Unfettered Radio—Dewey. Broadcasting 34:26 p21 June 28. 
GOP candidate “abhors censorship,” savs interviewer. 
WALKER, Jerry. Code Put Into Effect With Time Limit on Ads. E&P 81:29 p44 July 
10. 
Don Hollenbeck Views Much-Honored Show. E&P 81:21 p44 May 15. 
Sketch of “CBS Views the Press.” 








| A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 
April, May, and June 1948 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 








Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; Il] 
Institute of Journalists Journal; J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists 


Newspaper World has published a volume in magazine format in observance oj 
its golden jubilee year which is of interest to users of this bibliography. It is er. 
titled The Press 1898-1948 and its contents are not indexed here because it is no 
an integral part of Newspaper World, but an entirely separate publication. 


ADVERTISING 


ANONYMouS. Branded Medicine Tax Stands: Jay Outlines Govt. Policy. WPN 39:100 
p20 June 10. 

——Clause No. 1 Bars “Cure”: Standards “Minimum to Be Observed.” WPN 39:99 
p22 April 22. 
Standards governing medical advertising are announced. 

——Growth of Government Advertising Is Dangerous Development. NW 54:2621 pi! 
April 17. 
Progress Report by Pitman and De Grunwald on Voluntary Ad. Limitation Pla 
NW 54:2627 p261 May 29. 


BRITISH PRESS 


ANonyMous. “American Agencies Extremely Active Competitors,” Says Cole. WPN 
39:997 p16 April 22. 

——Beneath Contempt: “No Action” Recommended. WPN 39:997 p6 April 22. 
Slur on Communist members of Parliament goes unpunished. 

——*“Dunn, Skelton Overdid Political Side of News of World.” WPN 39:1002 pl! 
May 27. 

—— English Nationals in Scotland: Future Scope Discussed. WPN 39:1001 p5 May 20. 

——Government Aim Is Five-Page Papers as Early as Possible. WPN 39:1002 p3 
May 27. 

——Guy Bartholomew and WPN. WPN 39:1001 p13 May 20. 

——Newsprint Outlook Grim! Two-page Papers May Come in 1949. WPN 39:999 p4 
May 6. 

——Political Articles Led to Recent News of the World Changes. NW 54:2626 p22! 
May 22. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


ANOoNYyMous. Assembly Votes Bombay Govt. Wide Powers Over the Press. WPN 39: 
996 p7 April 15. 

——Communists Excluded From Finnish Press Association Elections. WPN 39:994 
April 1. 
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_—JIOJ Executive to Consider Charges Against Czech Union. NW 54:2623 p129 
May 1. 

_—French Papers May Publish Six Pages Six Times a Week in June, July. WPN 
39:1005 p11 June 17. 

——-NZ Government Loses Case Against Wellington Paper. WPN 39:995 p13 April 8. 

_—-NZ Newsmen Refuse to Divulge News Sources: Fight Censorship Attempts. WPN 
39:999 pl4 May 6. 

_——Srinivasan Tells of Move to Modify Indian Press Laws. WPN 39:1003 p5 June 3. 

——Swiss Press Is Based on Cantons: No Mass Circulations. WPN 39:994 p16 April 
i 

— why Karl Robson Was Expelled From Czechoslovakia. WPN 39:1002 pi2 May 
27. 

—wWhy Those Czech Journalists Were Thrown Out of Jobs. WPN 39:998 p3 April 
29. 

Rosson, KarRL. Karl Robson Tells Why He Was Expelled From Czechoslovakia. NW 
54:2627 p257 May 29. 

STUBBS, RICHARD. They Made Front Page History With the Palestine Story. WPN 

39:1004 p14 June 10. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Grosz, M. Wiktor. “Honest Information Drowned in Lies.” J 31:6 p82 June. 
Polish press chief describes press freedom of Russian pattern. 

McNeil, Hector. “You Do Not Kill an Idea by Suppressing It.” J 31:6 p82 June. 
A British journalist and public official calls for full press freedom. 


PROPOSED MERGER OF NUJ AND INSTITUTE 


ANONYMOUS. Institute Freelances Back Merger: Offer to Co-operate. WPN 39:996 
p4 April 15. 

——Merger Rules Agreed. IJJ 36:358 p51 April. 

——Merger: W. L. Andrews Thinks Mr. Penman Is Too Suspicious. WPN 39:995 
pll April 8. 

BuNDock, C. J. “Impressive Unity” of Joint Conference. J 31:4 p52 April. 
General secretary of NUJ reports, among other things, on meeting of International 
Organization of Journalists executive committee. 

KELLY, ANNE. Joint Conference Succeeds: Agreement Recorded on All Main Issues. 
J 31:4 p45 April. 


ROYAL COMMISSION PRESS INQUIRY 


ANONYMOuS. Austin Reed Asked Evening Standard to Withdraw an Article. WPN 
39:995 p24 April 8. 

——Bristol Wants Union to Submit New Evidence to Commission. WPN 39:1003 p3 
June 3. 
Agenda for national meeting of journalists’ union. 

——Christiansen Challenges Martin’s Evidence. WPN 39:1006 p3 June 24. 

——Cranfield Stresses Need to Improve Education of Newsmen. WPN 39:1003 p12 
June 3. 

——Daily Mirror Control Is Vested in Working Directors. WPN 39:1001 p3 May 20. 

“a C. Thomson Explains His Attitude to Trade Unions. WPN 39:1006 pli June 
4, 

——Do Co-op Newspapers Enjoy an Advantage Over Privately-Owned Papers? NW 
54:2621 p67 April 17. 

——Film Companies Influence Critics, Alleges R. J. Minney. WPN 39:995 p15 April 8. 

——Herald Chief's Reply to Webb, Foot, Williams. WPN 39:1006 p9 June 24. 

——lInstitute’s Oral Evidence to Royal Commission. [JJ 36:358 p69 April. 

——Kingsley Martin Wants a Wider Variety of Papers. WPN 39:995 p12 April 8. 
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——Martin Denies PA North of England Service Is Inadequate. WPN 39:1004 p3 
June 10. 

——Mirror and Pictorial Editors Reply to “Unsavoury Journalism” Charges. NW 54: 
2626 p228 May 22. 

——*“Mr. Bundock and His Friends Want to Control the Press.” WPN 39:995 p} 
April 8. 

——Morgan Phillips Says: Labour Does Not Want State Press Control. WPN 39: 1003 
p18 June 3. 

——Newspaper Training Classes Need Discussed at Inquiry. WPN 39:996 p3 April 15. 

——PA Years Ahead of Most Papers With Reports of Cultural Subjects. NW 54:2629 
p308 June 12. 
Editor of Press Association comments on cultural level of national dailies. 

——Press Fund Speakers Review Press Commission’s Activities. NW 54:2625 plg 
May 15. 

——Press Inquiry Discusses Control of Westminster Press Group. WPN 39:998 pig 
April 29. 

——Press Inquiry Hears Bristol Paper’s View of “Chains.” WPN 39:1004 p6 June 10. 

——Press Inquiry Hears Evidence of Newsprint Supply Company. WPN 39:1003 p5 
June 3. 

Propaganda, Yes, But Never in the News, Says Beaverbrook. WPN 39:1005 p4 
June 17. 

——Royal Commission Evidence: How Extel Makes Its Money. MPN 39:1003 pi5 
June 3. 
An Exchange Telegraph official testifies. 

——Sir Robert Webber on Need For University Course in Journalism. NW 54:2624 
p162 May 8. 

— —Thomson-Leng Group and SDNS: Evidence Before Commission. WPN 39:1000 
p9 May 13. 

——Training in Journalism: Views of William Will. WPN 39:1000 p6 May 13. 

——wWebber Replies to Welsh Criticism of Western Mail. WPN 39:999 piii May 6. 

——wWhen Can a Liberal Be Editor of an Independent Newspaper? WPN 39:999 p17 
May 6. 

——"“White Did Not Lend Me a Million Pounds”—Lord Camrose. WPN 39:1002 pi3 
May 27. 

——Worker Editor Defends Treatment of Marshall Plan News. WPN 39:1000 p13 
May 13. 

——Would a Press Council Intimidate Lord Beaverbrook? WPN 39:997 p9 April 22. 


Bunpock, C. J. The Strange Case of Mr. Robertson. J 31:5 p62 May. 
NUJ view of testimony by Beaverbrook executives. 





UNITED NATIONS PRESS ACTIVITIES 


ANonyMous. Britain Submits 16-Point Treaty on Press Freedom. WPN 39:994 p3 
April 1. 

——Geneva: Achievements Surpass Expectations. WPN 39:998 p3 April 29. 

— —Geneva Conference Lays Foundation of World Press Law. WPN 39:997 p4 April 
22. 

——Geneva: Freedom of Information Is “Fundamental Right.” WPN 39:995 p4 
April 8. 

——Information Conference at Geneva Makes Progress. WPN 39:996 p3 April 15. 

——Jay Sums Up Freedom of Information Conference at Geneva. WPN 39:998 p10 
April 29. 

——Views of Institute and NUJ Presidents on Geneva Conference. NW 54:2623 p137 
May 1. 

Watson, J. Murray. Geneva Reflections: The Convention on Press Freedom. UJ 
36:360 p91 June. 
President of Institute of Journalists evaluates the Geneva conference. 
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First List of Accredited Schools 
Of Journalism Issued by ACEJ 





‘> SEVERAL SCHOOLS ALREADY HAVE ASKED 
to be included among those to be evalu- 
ated by the Accrediting Committee of the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism during the 1948-49 school year, ac- 
cording to Dr. Earl English, executive 
secretary. The deadline for applications 
has been set for September 30, 1948. 

In addition to the new applications a 
few of the 35 schools already on the ac- 
credited list have asked that recognition be 
given one or more additional sequences 
not included in the original announce- 
ment, Dr. English said. 

The ACE] list of accredited schools was 
given public announcement by the schools 
themselves on June 10. In July the Ac- 
crediting Committee published a booklet 
containing a statement of its policy, as 
well as the list of accredited schools and 
their areas of specialization. This booklet 
and information concerning applications 
may be obtained from the Executive Sec- 
retary, Accrediting Committee, ACEJ, 219 
Walter Williams Hall, Columbia, Mo. 

In announcing the first list of accredited 
schools and their approved sequences the 
committee appended the following expla- 
nation to its report: 

A sequence is a group of related 
courses intended to prepare a student 
for specialization in a particular area. 

Accreditation in specialized fields was 
based upon the following principles: 

1. That approximately the full time 
of a faculty member, or part-time — 
alent, be devoted to the area in teaching 
and counseling. 

2. That there be a substantial group- 
ing of background courses that contrib- 
ute to the specialization in the area. 

3. That a group of students identi- 
fies itself with the sequence and that the 
school maintain records of students’ 
commitment to the program. 

That a sequence have been in 
operation over a sufficiently long period 
to have graduated students who are 
working in the field and whose accom- 
plishments can thus be appraised. 


Thirty-five schools and departments of 
journalism appear on the Council's first 
list. They are as follows: 

University of California 

University of Colorado 

Columbia University 

Emory University 

University of Georgia 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

Iowa State College 

State University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

Kansas State College 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University 

Marquette University 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

Montana State University 

Northwestern University 

Ohio State University 

Oklahoma A. & M. College 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Oregon 

Pennsylvania State College 

Rutgers University 

South Dakota State College 

University of Southern California 

Stanford University 

Syracuse University 

University of Texas 

Texas State College for Women 

University of Washington 

Washington and Lee University 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin Department of 

Agricultural Journalism 

Areas of specialization, or sequences, in 
the various schools were also cited in the 
announcement. Thirty-one schools _re- 
ceived approval in the news-editorial se- 
quence. These were: 

University of California, University of 
Colorado, Columbia University, Emory 
University, University of Georgia, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Indiana University, State 
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University of Iowa, University of Kansas, 
Kansas State College, University of Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana State University, Mar- 
quette University, University of Michigan, 
University of Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, Montana State University, 
Northwestern University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Oklahoma, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Rutgers University, University of 
Southern California, Stanford University, 
Syracuse University, University of Texas, 
Texas State College for Women, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Washington and Lee 
University, and University of Wisconsin. 

Radio journalism programs in 13 schools 
received the Council’s endorsement. On 
the list were: 

Emory University, University of Geor- 
gia, University of Illinois, State University 
of Iowa, Kansas State College, University 
of Minnesota, University of Missouri, 
Montana State University, Northwestern 
University, Ohio State University, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Syracuse University, and 
University of Wisconsin. 

Twelve schools are on the Council’s list 
of those whose programs are approved in 
the field of advertising: 

University of Illinois, Indiana Univer- 
sity, State University of Iowa, Iowa State 
College, University of Kentucky, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, University of Missouri, 
Montana State University, Pennsylvania 
State College, Syracuse University, Uni- 
versity of Texas, and University of Wash- 
ington. 

In advertising-management seven schools 
were cited: 

Emory University, University of Kan- 
sas, Northwestern University, University 
of Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M., Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and Rutgers University. 

Four schools, University of Illinois, In- 
diana University, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and Ohio State University received 
approval of their programs in newspaper 
management. 

Sequences in community journalism, 
called by various names in different insti- 
tutions, were approved in the following 
schools: 

State University of Iowa, community 
journalism; University of Kentucky, com- 
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munity weekly; University of Minnesota, 
community journalism; University of Mis- 
souri, weekly and small daily; Montana 
State University, community weekly; Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, news-advertising: 
Oklahoma A. & M., community journal- 
ism; and South Dakota State College, 
rural journalism. 

Agricultural journalism curricula in six 
land-grant colleges met the Council's 
standards: 

Iowa State College, Kansas State Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, University 
of Missouri, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
and University of Wisconsin Department 
of Agricultural Journalism. 

Iowa State, Kansas State, Oklahoma A. 
& M., and the University of Wisconsin 
Department of Agricultural Journalism re- 
ceived approval for the work being offered 
in home economics journalism. 

Indiana and Missouri were accredited 
for their sequences in pictorial journalism. 

Five institutions offering programs in 
the magazine field were approved. These 
were: 

University of Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, Northwestern University, Syra- 


cuse University, and the University of 


Wisconsin. 

Work in highly specialized areas was 
recognized in accreditation of science 
journalism at Iowa State College, commu- 
nications and public opinion at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and informative 
writing at the University of Oklahoma. 


Recent Journalism Books 
In Foreign Countries 
(Continued from Page 302) 


SWITZERLAND 
Books 


Rapport du Conseil a l’Assemblée Feder- 
ale sur Le Regime de la Presse en Suisse 
avant et pendant la periode de guerre 
de 1939-1945. Berne: Swiss Govern- 
ment, December, 1946. 

Lupwic, C. Die Freiheit des Presse. 
Basle. 1941. 

TOGGENBURGER. Pressfreiheit un Demo- 
kratische Willensbildung. Zurich: 
Schulthess & Co. A. G. 
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owa Completes Second Study 
Of Newspaper Economics 


The State University of Iowa Bureau of 
Newspaper Service has completed its sec- 
ond annual study of Iowa newspaper eco- 
nomics. The survey included 41 repre- 
sentative weekly and daily newspapers 
nder 5,000 circulation. 

Advertising was found to be the largest 
source of income and wages the biggest 
source of expense on the papers in the 


Msurvey. 


The proportion of total income account- 
ed for by advertising was the same for 

eeklies and dailies: 62 percent. 

Likewise, the proportion of expenses 
for wages (including executive and pub- 
lisher’s salaries) was the same for week- 
lies as for dailies: 61 percent. 

Average income per subscriber for 
weeklies in the study was $14.08. Of this 
amcunt, 62 percent came from advertis- 
ing, 20 percent from job printing, and 14 
percent from circulation. 

On the dailies under 5,000 circulation 
the average income per subscriber was 
$32.25. Of this amount, 62 percent came 
from advertising, 10 percent from job- 
printing, and 23 percent from circulation. 

These generalizations were drawn from 
the data from the newspapers in the sur- 
vey: 

1. The continuing study shows a tend- 
ency toward greater volume of income 
and greater expenses. 

2. The percentage of total income 
from job printing decreases with the in- 
crease in circulation and in size. 

3. The percentage of total income 
from circulation tends to increase with the 
circulation and size of newspapers. 


4. The percentage of total income 
from advertising appears to remain con- 
sistent, regardless of the size of the news- 
paper. 

5. The average income per subscriber 
increases as does the total volume of in- 
come with the circulation of newspapers. 

6. The percentage of total expense go- 
ing to the payroll (including executive 
and owners’ salaries) is consistent, re- 
gardless of the size of the newspaper in 
the survey. 

The survey was conducted by Arthur 
Wimer, director of the bureau of news- 
paper service, assisted by John Carey. 


Texas A. & M. Establishes 
Department of Journalism 

Texas A. and M. College has estab- 
lished a department of journalism, to be- 
gin operations with the fall term under the 
direction of Donald D. Burchard as head. 

The new department will concentrate on 
training of men for the weekly and small 
daily field in Texas. There will be con- 
siderable emphasis also on training of 
technical writers in the fields of agricul- 
ture and engineering. 

Mr. Burchard is coming to Texas from 
South Dakota State College, where he was 
professor and head of the Department of 
Printing and Rural Journalism. He re- 
ceived his M. A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri with a major in journal- 
ism, and taught journalism at Butler Uni- 
versity and Oklahoma A. and M. College 
before moving to South Dakota. He has 
had a dozen years experience as city edi- 
tor of a midwestern daily, owner-publish- 
er of a Missouri weekly, associate editor 
of Radio Digest magazine, and staff mem- 
ber of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
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William Allen White School 


Names Burton Marvin Dean 

The William Allen White School of 
Journalism at the University of Kansas 
has appointed Burton W. Marvin of the 
Graduate School of Journalism at Colum- 
bia as its first dean. 

Following his graduation from Colum- 
bia in 1937 Dean Marvin worked for nine 
years on the staff of the Chicago Daily 
News. He joined the faculty of the Grad- 
uate School at Columbia last fall after 
having served one year on the staff of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University. 


Ohio State Introduces 
Public Relations Sequence 

The School of Journalism, Ohio State 
University, will offer a curriculum in pub- 
lic relations for the first time this fall. 
The new sequence will include basic jour- 
nalism writing and editing courses, plus a 
combination of marketing, advertising, 
psychology, sociology, and political sci- 
ence. It will lead to the B. Sc. degree. 

First step toward the new curriculum 
was taken several years ago when “Public 
Relations,” a three hour course, was ap- 
proved. One additional course of this na- 
ture, “Techniques of Public Opinion Anal- 
ysis,” also three hours, is being added. 


Minnesota Adds Courses 
In Communications Area 

Two additions to the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism offerings 
in the communications area have been an- 
nounced for the 1948-49 year. Dr. Ralph 
O. Nafziger’s one-quarter course in “Inter- 
national Communications and the Foreign 
Press” has been expanded to a two-quar- 
ter sequence. Dr. Nafziger will offer a 
course in “International Communications” 
and will join with Professors Ralph D. 
Casey and J. Edward Gerald in giving a 
new course, “Comparative Foreign Jour- 
nalism,” which will analyze the cultural, 
economic, and technological influences 
which have shaped the foreign press sys- 
tems. Dr. Gerald will offer a new gradu- 
ate seminar in “Communication Agencies 
as Social Institutions.” 

The Minnesota school also has estab- 
lished a sophomore one-quarter course in 
“Principles of Advertising.” 
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Graduate Courses Added 
At University of Illinois 


Four new courses for graduate studenyjn 


have been added to the graduate curricy. 
lum at the School of Journalism, Univer. 
sity of Illinois. “Government and May 
Communications” will be taught by Dr, 
Frederick S. Siebert, professor of journal. 
ism and director of the School of Jour. 
nalism. Covered in the course will be th: 
legal, constitutional, and administrative 
problems of media of mass communica. 
tions, and restrictive, facilitating and sup. 


plementary functions of government x | 


related to mass media. 

“Introduction to Communications” will 
be taught by Dr. Wilbur Schramm, r- 
search professor of journalism and direc. 
tor of the Institute of Communications 
Research. This course will deal with 
principal methods for studying content, 
style, audience, control factors, economic 
basis, and social effect of mass communi- 
cations. 

Two of the new graduate courses will 
be taught by Dr. Charles H. Sandage, pro- 
fessor of journalism. They are “Advanced 
Advertising Principles” and 


standing of principles as related to the 
science, philosophy, and art of advertising. 
The other course will be a critical study 
of research methods and their application 
to the solution of advertising problems. 

The two editorial seminars previously 
established at Illinois are being taught this 
year by Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, visiting 
professor of journalism. 


A two-semester course in the history of 
journalism has been added by the Univer- 
sity of Florida to the graduate courses 
available to candidates for the master’s 
degree. 


A new course in editorial cartooning 
will be offered by the State University of 
Iowa School of Journalism the second 
semester, 1948-49. Richard Spencer, it- 
structor in magazine production, who will 
teach the class, has solicited recommenda 
tions for course content from 25 of the 
nation’s leading editorial cartoonists. The 
course also will cover the use of charts to 
present statistics in an interesting manne!. 
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News Notes 


Casey Is Education Expert 
At Paris UNESCO Meeting 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, accepted an invitation to partici- 
pate as an expert on education for jour- 
nalism in a conference held under the 
sponsorship of UNESCO in Paris, August 
2 to 12. The conference was organized to 
consider the technical needs of the press, 
radio, and films in war-devastated coun- 
tries and in other countries as well. The 
task is part of the responsibility of the 
Division of Mass Communications of 
UNESCO. 

The first conference of the Technical 
Needs Commission was held in August 
last year. On that occasion, Dr. Robert 
W. Desmond, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Cali- 
fornia, participated as an expert. The 
1948 Conference has expanded its earlier 
activities to include a number of countries 
in South and Central America, India, 
Burma, Malaya, Siam, Indonesia and ad- 
ditional countries in Europe. 


Jordan Advises OMGUS 
On German Press Problems 


Wayne Jordan, professor of journalism 
at the University of Maine, spent the sum- 
mer in Germany as an adviser to the Of- 
fice of Military Government for Germany 
(U. S.) on problems connected with the 
German press. He assisted in a training 
program for German newspapermen. 

Jordan was in Germany the summer of 
1947 as adviser to the staff of Stars and 
Stripes. At that time he conducted a 
school of journalism which was attended 
by German newspapermen as well as by 
the American staff of Stars and Stripes. 


Desmond to Devote Leave 
To International News Book 


Robert W. Desmond, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
California, will be on sabbatical leave dur- 
ing the 1948-49 academic year. He in- 
tends to prepare a new book on interna- 
tional news communications, and will 
spend considerable time in Washington 
and New York. The chairmanship of the 
department will be assumed by John V. 
Lund, assistant professor, who will be re- 
turning from his own sabbatical leave, 
spent in Norway. 
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Visiting Teachers, Lecturers 
Used in Michigan Plan 

A plan of instruction involving use of 
professional newspaper men as visiting 
teachers and university lecturers has been 
started by the Department of Journalism, 
University of Michigan. It will be con- 
tinued for the coming school year. 

Eight visiting instructors during the past 
year were R. Ray Baker, science writer, 
Ann Arbor News and Booth Newspapers; 
Allen Schoenfield and Louis Tendler, spe- 
cial writers, Detroit News; Karl Zeisler, 
associate editor and editorial writer, Mon- 
roe Evening News; William T. Brownson, 
co-publisher and editor, Washtenaw Post 
Tribune; Lawrence W. Prakken, editor 
and publisher, Education Digest and 
School Shop; and Eck Stanger, chief pho- 
tographer, and Arthur Gallagher, tele- 
graph editor, Ann Arbor News. 

Editors and publishers from outside the 
state who gave University Lectures in 
Journalism on the campus were J. R. Wig- 
gins, managing editor, Washington (D. 
C.) Post; N. R. Howard, editor, Cleve- 
land (Ohio) News; James Pope, manag- 
ing editor, Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal; Hamilton Cochran, Saturday Evening 
Post; Paul Shinkman, foreign correspond- 
ent and radio news analyst for WBCC; 
Grove Patterson, editor-in-chief, Toledo 
(Ohio) Blade; Leland Stowe, author and 
foreign correspondent; Harold C. Dent, 
editor of the Educational Supplement of 
the London Times; Harry T. Montgom- 
ery, business editor, Associated Press; Joe 
Howell, state capitol correspondent and 
editorial writer, Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune; 
and Clyde R. Miller, founder and director 
of Propaganda Analysis. 

Others who addressed journalism stu- 
dents are Fred Gaertner, Jr., managing 
editor, Detroit News; Philip Rich, editor 
and publisher, Midland Daily News; 
Clare McKinley, manager, Ann Arbor 
News; T. Todd Jones, advertising mana- 
ger, Prakken Publications; Carl M. Saun- 
ders, editor, Jackson Citizen-Patriot; Fred 
Ellis, classified advertising manager, Ann 
Arbor News; and Arthur Stace, editor, 
Ann Arbor News. 

A special feature of the lecture series 
was a question-and-answer discussion pe- 
riod conducted by the entire editorial 
council of the Flint Journal. 
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Opinion Research Sequence 
To Be Offered at Drake 


A sequence in opinion research under 
the direction of J. E. Ratner, editorial re- 
search specialist of the Meredith Publish- 
ing Company of Des Moines, will be in- 
stituted this fall by the Department of 
Journalism, Drake University. The pro- 
gram will be started with Mr. Ratner of- 
fering “Introduction to Editorial Re- 
search” and “Application of Opinion Data 
to Editorial Content.” In the spring he 
will give courses in “Sampling Tech- 
niques” and “Editorial Research Tech- 
niques.” 

Mr. Ratner, who has been on the Mere- 
dith research staff since 1946, was gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago and 
has a master’s degree from its School of 
Business. He taught in the University of 
Chicago and recently in the Drake com- 
munity college. He was with the Deep 
Rock Oil Corporation of Chicago as man- 
ager of the market research department 
and also was a member of the research 
staff of General Marketing Counselors of 
Chicago. 


Facsimile Lab Operating 
At University of Missouri 


The facsimile laboratory at the School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri, is 
now operating, under direction of Dr. 
Earl English. Four receivers have been 
placed around the campus, and one in the 
window of an uptown bank. A UP tele- 
type is installed. IBM has put in an elec- 
tromatic typewriter, and arrangements are 
being made for adding a vari-typer. With 
David Shefrin as assistant instructor in 
charge of the copy desk, publication of 
five papers weekly will begin in Septem- 
ber. 


Nebraska School Publishes 
25th Anniversary Bulletin 


“Towards a Profession of Journalism” 
is the title of the anniversary bulletin pub- 
lished this summer by the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Nebraska, commem- 
orating its founding in 1923. The bulletin 
contains the anniversary address delivered 
by Dr. Frank L. Mott of the University 
of Missouri, a series of faculty papers by 
the Nebraska journalism staff, and a his- 
torical sketch of the Nebraska School of 
Journalism. 
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Staff Changes to Mark 
Start of New College Year 

The School of Journalism, University of 
Oklahoma, has appointed five staff mem. 
bers. John R. Whitaker, associate profes. 
sor of journalism at Syracuse University, 
has been named associate professor at 
Oklahoma effective September 1. A 1928 
graduate of the University of Missouri, 
Dr. Whitaker holds M.A. and Ph.D. de. 
grees from the University of Texas. He 
has worked for the UP, AP, Denver 
(Colo.) Morning Post and El Paso (Tex- 
as) Herald and Times. 

Calvin Ellsworth Chunn, head of the 
Department of Journalism, Tulsa Univer- 
sity, since 1946, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor at Oklahoma. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Arkansas, he re- 
ceived his M.Sc. in journalism from 
Northwestern University. He has ten 
years’ experience in newspaper and public 
relations work. 

Walter Cameron Meyers, assistant pro- 
fessor at Pennsylvania State College, also 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
journalism at Oklahoma. Meyers holds a 
B. A. degree from Washington State Col- 
lege and an M.S. in journalism from 
Northwestern University. He has worked 
as reporter for the Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review and the Portland Ore- 
gonian, as managing editor of McMinn- 
ville (Ore.) Telephone Register, and as 
public relations director of the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in 
Portland. 

Noel Ross Strader has been appointed 
special instructor in photography. His 
photographic experience includes eighteen 
combat photography missions over Europe 
while with the Air Corps in which he at- 
tained a rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Bruce B. Palmer, news editor of WKY, 
Oklahoma City, has been named special 
instructor on a part-time basis. 































The School of Journalism, University 
of Illinois, has appointed John T. Trebil- 
cock, member of the editorial staff of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, as an assistant 
professor of journalism for the 1948-49 
school year. A graduate of Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Trebilcock received his 
master of science degree in journalism 4 
Northwestern University. He has worked 
on papers in Detroit, and was employed 
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News Notes 


by the St. Louis Star-Times before joining 
he St. Louis Post-Dispatch staff in 1942. 

Glenn H. Dowler has been named an 
instructor in journalism. He will teach 
lasses in typography during the 1948-49 
school year. Dowler is a University of 
Illinois graduate, and during the 1947-48 
terms was an assistant in journalism at the 

niversity. He will receive his master’s 
degree in journalism from the University 
of Illinois in August 1948. He is former 
editor of the Tuscola (Ill.) Review. 

I. W. Cole has been named assistant to 
he director of the School of Journalism, 
effective September 1. A graduate of the 

niversity of Illinois, Cole was formerly 
a reporter for the Champaign News-Ga- 
cette. 


James W. Markham, assistant professor 
of journalism at Baylor University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri. Mr. 
Markham received his A.B. (1932) and 
M.A. (1940) from the University of 

exas. He has taught high school journal- 
ism in Austin for about five years, has 

orked on the Dallas Journal and Ft. 

orth Press, was editorial adviser for stu- 
dent publications at Texas, and was exec- 
tive secretary for the State Board of 

ontrol for two years. He began teaching 
at Baylor in 1946. 

Professor Chiang Yin-en, head of the 
ournalism Department of Yenching Uni- 
ersity, Peiping, China, has been appoint- 
ed Walter Williams Fellow in Interna- 
tional Journalism at the University of 
Missouri. Professor Chiang is a former 
ditor-in-chief of Ta Kung Pao. He will 
be in residence at Missouri for 1948-49. 

Robert Ghio, formerly with the photo- 
graphic staff of Yank, has been appointed 
assistant in photo-journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


John Paul Jones, formerly assistant to 
he director of the School of Journalism 
of the University of Illinois, has returned 
as associate professor of journalism to the 
University of Florida department where 
he took his degree in 1937 and served as 
nstructor in 1937-38. 

Horrance Davis, Jr., former Air Force 
ombat officer and member of the staff of 
he Bradford County Telegraph, will work 
oward the master’s degree in journalism 
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at the University of Florida while serving 
as graduate assistant, as will Pen Gaines, 
former member of the staffs of the Miami 
Daily News and the Palm Beach Post. 


The Department of Journalism, Butler 
University, has announced the full-time 
appointment of Mrs. Naomi Whitesell as 
instructor and George H. Miller as assist- 
ant professor. Mrs. Whitesell, who holds 
an A.B. from Michigan State Normal and 
an M.A. from the University of Michi- 
gan, was part-time instructor and director 
of The Collegian, student newspaper, 
copydesk last year. Mr. Miller comes to 
Butler from the journalism faculty of the 
University of Illinois where he received 
his M.S. degree. He received his degree 
in journalism from the University of Mis- 
souri. He has worked as sports editor of 
the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger; reporter, the 
Peru (Ind.) Tribune; feature writer, the 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier-Press, and copy- 
reader, the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


Norman D. Christensen, former teacher 
at Hamline University, has been appointed 
to the journalism staff of the University 
of Miami as assistant professor and super- 
visor of student publications. Mr. Chris- 
tensen was successively reporter, make-up 
editor, copyreader, and assistant telegraph 
editor on the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une before taking up teaching. 

William Carey, radio reporter for the 
Miami Herald and station WQAM, will 
teach a class in radio news writing in the 
Adult Division evening classes beginning 
in September. 


Two new instructors, Harlan Bower and 
Parker Lusk, have been added to Mon- 
tana’s School of Journalism staff. Mr. 
Bower received his master of arts degree 
in journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri, and has acted as graduate assistant 
in reporting there since August 1947. Mr. 
Lusk received his master of arts degree in 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin 
and has been serving as a graduate assist- 
ant there for the past year. 

Ray Fenton, who taught at the school 
for two years, resigned this spring to ac- 
cept a position with the Great Falls Trib- 
une. 
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Howard W. Palmer has been appointed 
associate professor in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University, and manager 
of the New York Press Association. He 
succeeds William J. Oertel who has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant to the exec- 
utive director of the Ohio Newspaper As- 
sociation. He has been acting national di- 
rector of the Weekly Newspaper Bureau 
with headquarters at the Syracuse School 
of Journalism since September 1947. 

After starting his newspaper career on 
the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times, Mr. 
Palmer was editor and manager of the 
Greenwich (Conn.) Press for 15 years. 
He has been manager of the Missouri 
Press Association, and in 1944 was tem- 
porarily manager of the Virginia Press 
Association, Four times president of the 
Connecticut Editorial Association, he was 
president of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation in 1939. 

Also appointed at Syracuse is J. Stuart 
Rich who will become an instructor of 
graphic arts in September. Employed for 
nine years in the commercial printing de- 
partment of the Cortland (N. Y.) Stand- 
ard Printing Company, he was graduated 
with the bachelor of science degree in vo- 
cational industrial education from Oswego 
State Teachers College this summer. 


Calvin Kytle has been appointed acting 
assistant professor of journalism at Emory 
University to serve during the year’s leave 
of Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, director of the 
division. Floyd K. Baskette, associate pro- 
fessor, is acting director. Mr. Kytle is a 
graduate of Emory. During the latter 
months of World War II, with the rank of 
first lieutenant, he served as editor of 
Maptalk, Army newsmagazine in the Pa- 
cific area. Since the war he has been free- 
lancing for magazines. He was awarded a 
Rosenwald fellowship for the writing of a 
novel based on the Georgia political scene. 


William F. Reynolds, Chevy Chase, 
Md., has been appointed to the faculty of 
the State University of Iowa school of 
journalism. Mr. Reynolds will teach prin- 
ciples of advertising and act as adviser 
and consultant to the advertising staff of 
the Daily Iowan, beginning in the fall. 
He has had advertising experience with 
the Washington Post, the Dictaphone Cor- 
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poration, and the Irwin W. Mitchell ag. 
vertising agency in Washington, D. C. 
The following promotions have beep 
announced at Iowa: Philip Ward Burton, 
from associate professor to professor, ad. 
vertising; Arthur M. Barnes, from assist. 
ant professor to associate professor, radio; 
Charles Swanson, from instructor to asso. 
ciate professor, news writing and editing 


John H. Thompson, director of news 
and special events for the National Broai- 
casting Company and KNBC, San Fran. 
cisco, will give a course in radio new 
writing at the Department of Journalism, 
University of California, during the spring 
semester, 1949. 

George W. Seidl has been named as a 
lecturer in journalism on the staff of the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
California, for 1948-49. Formerly con- 
nected with Utah and California newspa- 
pers, Mr. Seidl was on the staff as an as- 
sociate in 1947-48. He also was named 
by the Council on Radio Journalism as a 
radio intern for the summer of 1948 at 
Station KGO of the American Broadcast- 
ing System in San Francisco. ; 


Cliff Millen, veteran political reporter 
for the Des Moines Tribune, will retum 
to the faculty of the Drake University De- 
partment of Journalism this fall. Mr. 
Millen will teach a course in advanced 
reporting. He directed a similar course at 
Drake from 1943 to 1947. 


Samuel Stubbs Talbert, M.A. Univer: 
sity of Florida, has joined the Department 
of Journalism, University of Mississippi, 
as an assistant professor. Last year Mr. 
Talbert taught at Lehigh University. 


Michael Graban has been appointed in- 
structor in journalism at the University of 
Nevada to take the place of Katherine 
Mergen, who is now society editor of the 
Reno Evening Gazette. A graduate of the 
School of Journalism of Ohio University, 
Mr. Graban has worked on weekly and 
daily newspapers, for the national press 
associations, and as an advertising man. 
At one time, he owned and operated his 


own weekly newspaper. 










































Kenneth N. Stewart has been appointed 
ice chairman of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, New York University. 

Hillier Krieghbaum, who has been a 
nart-time instructor in journalism at New 
ork University during the spring term, 
has been appointed associate professor. 
Mr. Kreighbaum was an associate profes- 
sor at the University of Oregon in 1946- 
47 and before that held the same rank at 
Kansas State College. 
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nalism, has been appointed an instructor 
in the School of Journalism, West Vir- 
ginia University. He will teach courses in 
advertising, typography, and community 
mewspaper. Mr. Van Guilder has had 
more than 13 years’ experience in the 
business departments of newspapers, and 
has served in the advertising departments 
of the. Stillwater (Minn.) Gazette, the 
Ironwood (Mich.) Daily Globe, and the 
Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star. 
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roadcast- Leslie John Martin has been appointed 


Wegraduate assistant in journalism at the 
School of Journalism, University of Ore- 
gon, effective September 1. Mr. Martin 
received the A. B. degree from the Amer- 
ican University at Cairo, Egypt, in 1947 
and for the past year has been editor of 
the Palestine Illustrated News as well as 
senior English master at Al Ummah Col- 
lege, Jerusalem. 
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Journalism, Emory University. The new 
laboratory also provides enlarged facili- 
ties for the University’s Audio-visual 
Teaching Aids Service and the Camera 
Club. 


The State University of Iowa school of 
journalism is installing $5,000 in photo- 
engraving equipment in its newspaper pro- 
duction laboratory. An addition on the 
rear of the present laboratory will house 
the new equipment, which is expected to 
be especially helpful in the production of 
an experimental newspaper. Students will 
be able to design and use original art 
work in ad layouts and experiment with 
the “cold type” process of printing. 


Offices and classrooms of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Michi- 
gan, underwent complete remodeling and 
redecoration this summer to make room 
for the increasing staff and enrollment. 
The new quarters will include five offices, 
new lighting system, and acoustic ceilings. 
An IBM proportional space typewriter has 
been added to the equipment for offset 
publications. 


The School of Journalism, University 
of Oregon, is expanding into additional 
quarters this fall that provide space for a 
large student reading room and new pho- 
tographic laboratories. 


A new studio is being installed for the 
radio department of the University of 
Missouri. Designed by Karl Troeglen, 
technical director of Kansas City radio 
station KCMO, the new studio will be 
paneled with acoustic tile and plywood. 
Location is Walter Williams Hall. 

Six new darkrooms were added to the 
department of photography’s physical 
plant recently at the University of Mis- 
souri. This brings the total number of 
rooms to 11. Added also were a mechan- 
ical room and a drying room. 


The Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, is expand- 
ing this fall into an additional wing con- 
taining more classrooms and offices, a 
new library, and a new radio station. 
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lowa State, U. S. D. A. to Study 
Rural Mass Communications 

A $44,000 cooperative research project 
to investigate the effectiveness of mass 
communications media reaching rural 
audiences has been approved by Iowa 
State College and the Market Administra- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The study will be conducted 
during the next two years under the lead- 
ership of K. R. Marvin, head of the De- 
partment of Technical Journalism, and 
Dr. F. L. Thomsen, director of Marketing 
Research Program of the U. S. D. A. 

Major objectives are to determine rural 
reader and listener habits with particular 
emphasis on agricultural marketing infor- 
mation. The study will be concerned with 
the comparative efficiency of various me- 
dia in influencing changes in farm prac- 
tices. The project is the first of its kind 
to be initiated under the Federal Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946. While the 
cooperative agreement covers a two-year 
period, it is expected that the investiga- 
tion will be a continuing one. 

Other Iowa agencies cooperating are 
the Statistical Laboratory, Information 
Service, and Radio Station WOI of Iowa 
State College and the State Department of 
Agriculture. The project is administered 
through the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

This pilot study is expected to develop 
and test basic measuring techniques and 
basic principles of presenting information 
that will be useful in other states. 

Parry Dodds, a journalist and agricul- 
tural marketing specialist, has been ap- 
pointed research assistant professor on the 
journalism staff to devote full time to the 
investigation. Dodds received a master’s 
degree in agricultural marketing at Iowa 
State College in 1940. He earned a ma- 
jor in agricultural journalism as an under- 
graduate. He has both newspaper and 
magazine publishing experience. He was 
an instructor in agricultural economics on 
the staff of the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege before entering the armed services 
during World War II. 

The selection of Iowa State for this 
study comes after a long record of re- 
search projects under the direction of Mr. 
Marvin and his predecessors in the De- 
partment of Agricultural journalism. 
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Rogers Receives Doctorate 
At University of Minnesota 


Charles E. Rogers, now on the staff of 
the Information Section of the Food ani 
Agriculture Organization of the Unite 
Nations, was awarded his Ph. D. degree jn 
political science and journalism at th 
University of Minnesota in July. His the. 
sis is a political and journalistic biography 
of William Rockhill Nelson. 

Gordon A. Sabine, assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of Oregon, 
and Bryant E. Kearl, assistant professor jn 
the Department of Agricultural Journal. 
ism, University of Wisconsin, have com- 
pleted formal work for Ph. D. degrees in 
political science and journalism at the 
University of Minnesota. Each has thesis 
research remaining. 


Miss Goeppinger, McClure, Burch, 
Hice Win Promotions 

Katherine Goeppinger has been pro- 
moted to the rank of full professor on the 
journalism staff at Iowa State College. 
She has taught magazine writing and pro- 
duction and directed the home economics 


journalism work there since 1936. Earlier’ 
she served as home economics editor of] 
Your Home and on the editorial staff or 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 

At the University of Illinois, Leslie W. 
McClure has been promoted from assist- 
ant professor to associate professor of 
journalism. 

William T. Burch, instructor in journal- 
ism at the Syracuse University School of 
Journalism, has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor. He also was admitted for 
practice to the New York bar in January. 
Professor Burch received his LL. B. last 
September from the College of Law a 
Syracuse. 

William H. Hice, for three years in- 
structor in journalism at the University of 
Nebraska, has been promoted to assistant 
professor. 


Miss Dora Byron, instructor in journal- 
ism at Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, for the last two years, will be al 
assistant in journalism at Emory Univer- 
sity this year while working for her M.A 
degree. 
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News Notes 


Lawrence W. Murphy, professor of 
journalism at the University of Illinois, 
has been granted a leave of absence for 
the economic year starting September 1. 
He plans to spend the year in Philadel- 
phia where he will study the activities of 
John Dunlap, Revolutionary war editor, 
and in Washington, D. C., where he will 
do additional research on the colonial 
press. 


Kenneth N. Stewart, associate professor 
of journalism at New York University, 
joined the staff of the New York Star for 
the summer months. His first major as- 
signment was to direct the paper’s cover- 
age of the political conventions at Phila- 
delphia. 


William P. Jensen, instructor in journal- 
ism at the University of Minnesota and 
Ph. D. candidate there, spent three months 
in Denmark this summer studying rela- 
tions between the Danish government and 
press for his thesis project. 


A special convocation honoring Profes- 
sor John L. Brumm, chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Michigan, now on retirement furlough, 
was held by the Department of Journal- 
ism in May. Professor Brumm had been 
chairman of the department since 1928 
and a member of the University’s faculty 
for forty-three years. 


C. J. Medlin, associate professor of 
journalism at Kansas State College, di- 
rected a short course for high school year- 
book advisers at the University of Illinois, 
August 26 to 28. 


Edwin Emery, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, spent six weeks during the summer 
writing editorials for the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch. Graham B. Hovey, 
lecturer in journalism at Minnesota and 
former Washington newsman, has been 
named to do a weekly news commentary 
for radio station KUOM. 


Norman D. Christensen, 1930 graduate 
of the University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism, was a visiting lecturer at the 
University of Colorado for the summer 
quarter. 
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Richard W. Beckman has resigned from 
the journalism staff at Iowa State College 
to assume management of his father’s 
newspaper, the Knoxville (lowa) Journal. 
His father, F. W. Beckman, was the first 
head of the Department of Technical 
Journalism at Iowa State College. 


Neal O. Hines, instructor in journalism, 
University of California, has resigned to 
join the staff of the University of Wash- 
ington as director of university publica- 
tions. 


Forty-seven high school and junior col- 
lege advisers from seven states and the 
Canal Zone attended the Workshop for 
Journalism Advisers at Stanford Univer- 
sity, June 23-July 2. Professor Fred L. 
Kildow of the University of Minnesota, 
assisted by Mrs. Kildow, directed the 
Workshop under the sponsorship of the 
Institute for Journalistic Studies. 


Donald D. Janson, instructor in journal- 
ism at the University of Minnesota for 
two years, resigned in July to obtain addi- 
tional professional experience, and joined 
the editorial staff of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. He was awarded his M. A. degree in 
journalism in June. 


An industrial editing institute conducted 
by the University of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Journalism on June 7, 8, and 9 
was attended by forty editors from North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, 
and Tennessee. The institute was spon- 
sored by Appalachian Industrial Publica- 
tions. 


H. H. Herbert, professor of journalism 
at the University of Oklahoma, is one of 
two faculty members appointed to David 
Ross Boyd professorships by the Board of 
Regents at Oklahoma. “Vigorous per- 
formance and leadership in _ teaching, 
counseling, and guidance of students” over 
a period of years is the basis for appoint- 
ment to the Boyd professorships. 


Sylvia Chatfield Bates, associate profes- 
sor of journalism, New York University, 
published her eighth novel this summer. 
Entitled “The Weather Breeder,” the novel 
was published by Duell, Sloan, and 
Pearce. 
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Ready for fall classes — 


— the new revised edition of 


INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING 
By Curtis D. MacDougall 


This book represents a revision and extension of the 
earlier edition, which has been used with outstanding 
success as a basic text for first courses in journalism. 
This new edition offers a more detailed description of 
the techniques of interpretative reporting and writing. 
Because of the growing trend toward specialization on 
newspapers, the author has devoted considerable at- 
tention to this subject. Each chapter has been strength- 
ened, and at least half of the examples from American 
newspapers are brand new. 


To be published in August. $4.50 (probable) 


Curtis D. MacDouaa tt is Professor of 
Journalism at Northwestern University. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 











